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In our Review for Auguft, 1778, we made honourable 
mention of the firft edition of this performance, in quarto, 
But as this is an improved edition, and more commodious, 
on account of its fize, and confequently the reduétion of its 
price, we fhall be more particular in pointing out its merit, 
by extracting fome ftriking paflages, and at the fame time 
give a fhort fketch of the life and writings of ichylus. 
The notes added to this edition are fubjoined to the text, 
which will be very acceptable to the Englifh reader, who is 
no adept in claffical and mythological knowledge. 

fifchylus was born at Athens, in the firft year of the 
fixtieth olympiad, or 540 years before the chriftian zrae 
His extraétion was honourable. At an early period of life, 
being endowed with a brave and martial {pirit, he embraced 
the profeffion of arms, and diftinguifhed himfelf as an intre- 
pid warrior at the celebrated battles of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Plataa. At Marathon his two brothers Cynagirus and 
Amynias behaved with admirable conduét and bravery. 
At Salamis Cynegirus loft his life, and Amynias one of his 
arms, 

But during the intervals of military engagements, our 
poet, who had read Homer with a great degree of enthu- 


‘fiafin, found leifure to write feventy, or as fome hiftorians 


affert, ninety tragedies, of which only feven have efcaped 
the depredations of time. Upon the model of Homer he 
formed his plans, and by that mieans made. the drama a re- 
gular, noble, and rational entertainment, iis 
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His pieces for the moft part breathe a military air, and the 
horror of war fcems to have infufed itfelf into his imagina- 
tion. When advanced in years he was difgufted in that the 
poetical prize was adjudged to Sophocles, who was but young, 
or as others affirm, to Simonides, who compojed an elegy on 
the heroes of Marathon. Fired with indignation at this cir- 
cumftance, he retired into Sicily, to King Hiero’s court, 
who patronized the difeontented among the Athenian /iterati. 
Here he lived in affluence and {plendour till his death, which 
happened when he was at the age of fixty-five. 

The tragedies of Afchylus are diftinguifhed for elevation, 
and a fingular noblenefs, The diétion is bold and animated, 
and his imagination fertile, though it muft be owned, a little 
licentious. In fome paflages profefJis grandia turget. But 
yet, it was a noble effort of human genius to rife fuperior to 
the prevailing irregularity, and as it were, emerge from chaos 
into light. ‘To fhew that he truly merited the appellation of 
the father of tragedy, we will cite part of Mr. Potter’s pre- 
face; which, as our readers will obferve, is written with 
more folidity than brilliancy, We wifh we could fpeak fo 
well of Mr, Potter’s profe as of his poetry, but this the laws 
of our office prohibit, unlefs we offered violence to our judg- 
ment as candid and impartial critics. 

** To comprehend the juftnefs of this honourable appellation, 
(the father of tragedy) and to form a precife idea of the originality 
of Bichylus, it will be neceffary to trace the tragic mafe from her 
birth, to the yet infirm fiate when this poet gave her ftrength, fpi- 
ritand dignity, ‘Tragedy was at firit no more than a ruitic fong in 
honour ot Bacchus, atiending the facrifice of a goat, an animal 
hated by the yod becaufe its bite is particularly hurtful to the vine. 
What was originally no more than an accidental frolic, became an 
annual cuftom, next a public fuerifice, and thence an eftablifhed 
rite; for as every thing in pagan antiquity was facred, fports and 
amufements were changed into feafts, and the temples were con- 
verted inro theatres; but this by due degrees. The Grecians, ad- 
vancing in polifhed manners, carried into their towns a feaft that 
fprung from the leifure of the country; their beft poets took a 
pride in compofing thefe religious hymns to the honour of Bacchus, 
and embellifhed them with the agreeable entertainments of mufic 
and dancing. Aftera length of time the fongs advancing in per- 
fection, it was found neceffary to give the finger fome relief; and 
that the company might be amufed during the paufes of the mufic, 
an actor was introduced: his part could be no other than a fingle 
fpeech, fetting forth that he reprefented Hercules, or Thefeus, or 
fome other hero of antiquity, and had performed fuch or fuch an 
iMuftrious atchievement ; at the next paufe another perfonated cha~ 
sacter advanced ; at the next, another, but each unrelated and un- 
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connected with the other. This we imagine to be the ftate of 
things, till Thefpis and Phrynicus had the addrefs to continue the 
fame interlocutor through every paufe of the mufic, and to make 
him the narrator of one uniform and continued ftory. The novelty 
had the good fortune to pleafe ; and as the ftories were interefting, 
the fongs iu honour of Bacchus ed to amufe, till by degrees 
they loft their original defign, and tOok their colouring from the in- 
termediate reprefentation. Such was the rude flate of tragedy 
when Aifchylus conceived the great defign of forming it into a new 
fpecies of poetry, that fhould rival even the epic in dignity. The 
humble arbor interwoven with vine branches gave place to fcenes 
of aftonifhing grandeur; the actor, no longer mounted on the cart 
of Thefpis with his face fmear’d over with the lees of wine, or co- 
vered with a mafk formed from the bark of a tree, now trod a f{pa- 
cious ftage, magnificently habited in a robe of honour and the ftately 
bufkin: even the mafk, that eternal difgrace of the Athenian the- 
atre, wore anew and elegant form, expreflive of the character re- 
prefented. But thefe exterior decorations were proots only of the 
tafte of AEfchylus: his fuperior genius appeared in giving life to 
the piece, by introducing the dialogue, without which there could 
be no action ; and from this circumftance it is, that he is with the 
greateft propriety called the father of the drama. It is commonly 
faid that A{chylus never produced more than two {peakers upon the 
ftage at the fame time: there are proofs to the contrary, though 
he generally adhered to that fimple plan: but the new part, which 
the chorus now took, amply fupplied what we fhould call that po- 
verty of the ftage. 

** The mufic and the dance could not, without infinite offence, 
be withdrawn from the gay and lively Athenians : /Efchylus there- 
fore retained the ode and mufic, which properly {peaking confti- 
tuted the original tragedy ; but he adapted it to his plan, and in- 
terefted it in the action ; thereby giving an unity of defign to the 
whole, an agreeablenefs and {plendour to the fpectacle, and adding 
the force and fpirit of lyric poetry to the gravity and magnificence 
of the tragic ftyle ; but fuch was the fimplicity of ancient manners, 
fupported by truth and decency, that the chorus yet retained the 
moral and facred air of the firit inftitution: hence we find it always 
grave, fententious, fublime, and ardent in the caufe of liberty, vir- 
tue, and religion. 

“* Efchylus had ftudied Homer with attention and judgment ; 
from him we might learn propriety and dignity of character, fu- 
blimity of conception and magnificence of expreffion ; and it was 
impoflible for him not to obferve the neceffity of building his plan 
upon one great and interefting action ;_ but in this nature and good 
fenfe preferibed a different conduct to the tragic and the epic poet. 
In the clofet the mind may be agreeably entertained by the epic 
mufe, whilit the leads us backwards and forwards through the va- 
rious fortunes of her hero, and fometimes makes excurfions in pur- 
fuit of incidental adventures, whilft the imagination loves to attend 


her in her fights, and difdains to be confined by the parrow limits of 
T2 time 
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time and place. But where the poetic imitation is made by aéticn, 
and reprefented at once to the eye, a feverer difcipline becomes ne- 
ceffary ; that faithful monitor checks the rovings of fancy, exaétsa 
{ober regard to unity of time and place, and demands a fimpler 
plan: the good fenfe of Efchylus led him to obferve this ; and in 
allufion to it he often ufed to fay, with much modefty, that his 
tragedies were only fingle difhes taken from the great feaft of 
Homer. 

** But if the tragic mufe loft any thing in the regions of imagina- 
tion, the found herfelf amply recompenfed by the empire fhe ac- 
quired over the paflions ; the imitation of nature is her province, as 
well as the epic mufe’s, and this imitation is flvonger and more 
perfect in action than in narration. /Efchylus, by introducing the 
dislogue, and engaging the chorus in the intereft of the drama, 
gave birth to action properly fo called, and placed the actors in 
fuch a lively manner before the eyes of the {pedtators, that they 
fuffered themfelves to be agreeably deceived, they forgot that the 
high-wrought feene was fictitious, and entered into the interefts 
and paflions of the perfons reprefented with real emotion. This 
alfo required a different conduct in the tragic and the epic poet; the 
province of the latter is to inflruct and delight, and he marches on 
with a majeftic pace to his end, through the extenfive regions of 
moral, paflion, and defcription: A®{chylus perceived that the dra- 
ma is confined to one point of place, and one point of time; that 
therefore its bufinefs is to advance with rapidity, and feize the 
heart at once ; the paflions then are irs peculiar province. It is 
finely conceived by P. Brumoy that A2{chylus reprefented the Epos 
to his mind as a majeflic queen feated on her throne, her brow 
fhaded with clouds, but fo 2s to perceive great defigns, and won- 
cerful revolutions, whilft his ftrong imagination figured Tragedy 
as bathed in tears, her poignard in her hand, attended by terror 
and pity, preceded by defpair, and followed by woe. 

‘© This great mafter was well acquainted with the human heart, 
he found it more averfe to mifery, than defirous of happinefs, and 
tremblingly alive to the thocks of fear, that gives 4s continual no- 
tice of the evils infeparable from human life, Clofety allied to 
this pailion is another, that makes the heart recoil at the fight of 
thofe miferies which befal another, and to which we are ourlelves 
equally liable. ‘Terror and pity then are the ftrongeft, the mott 
common, and therefore the moit dangerous of all the paffions ; they 
overwhelm the human heart, render it incapable of bearing up 
againft the repeated impretiions of ills, and of difchatging with 4 
proper cegree of firmnefs the neceflary duties of life. To purge 
thefe palfions, to take away their pernicious qualities, and preferve 
whatever they have of ufetul is the bufinefs in common of the phi- 
lotopher and the poet ; but thefe effect their ends by different means ; 
the former applies himfelf to the underftanding by the cool deduc- 
ticys of reaton ; the poet plays the paflions againft themfelves, ex- 
pels terror by terror, pity by pity, and makes the weapon that gave 
the wound perform the curc, The evils, of which we are either 
{pectarors 
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fpetators or fufferers in the larger theatre of human life, ftrike the 
heart with a terror that crufhes all its powers, or with a pity that 
diffolves them: but in the mimic fcene, the poet, by captivating 
the imagination, has the addrefs to convey certain fenfations of 
pleafure of which we cannot diveft ourfelves, and thereby interefts 
our attention to the fictitious fcenes, fpreading over the foul that 
moit exquifite of all its feelings, a calm dignity of grief, that at 
once chaftifes and refines it, and thereby teaching the heait to fup- 
port its own affiictions with a manly fortitude, or to feel for the af- 
HiGions of others with a fenfibility corre¢ted by reafon. Thefe are 
fo eminently the effects of the ancient drama, that they are from 
thence deduced as rules for its conttruétion ; and to refufe the great 
poet the honour of having this defign in the plan of his tragedies 
would be a violent injuftice. Thus tragedy owes its exiitence to 
the creative hand of /Efchylus.” 

For a particular and critical account of the feven trage- 
dies here exhibited to the public, we refer our readers to- the 
above-mentioned Review. Here we fhall only extra& fome 
paflages that abound with images adapted to excite admira- 
tion and terror. And firft let us attend to the fpeech of 
Vulcan, about to chain Prometheus to the rock. 

“ Vulcan. High-thoughted fon of truth-directing Themis, 
Thee with indiffoluble chains, perforce, 
Mutt I now rivet to this favage rock, 
Where neither human voice, nor human form, 
Shall meet thine eye, but parching in the beams, 
Unbhelter’d of yon fervid fun, thy bloom 
Shall lofe its grace, and make thee with th’approach 
Of grateful evening mild, whofe dufky ftole, 
Spangled with gems, fhall veil his fiery heat; 
And night upon the whitening ground breathe froft, 
But foon to melt, touch’d by his orient ray. 
So fhall fome prefent ill with varied pain 
Afflict thee ; nor is he yet born, whofe hand 
Shall fet thee free: thus thy humanity 
Receives its meed ; that thou, a god, regardlefs 
Of the gods’ anger, honouredit mortal man 
With courtefies, which juftice not approves. 
Therefore the joylefs ftation of this rock 
Unfleeping, unreclining, fhalt thoukeep, 
And many a groan, many a loud lament, 
Throw out in vain, nor move the rig’rous breaft 
Of Jove, relentlefs in his youthfulpower.” 

The poet with great fublimity expreffeth the obftinate 


mind of Prometheus, defpifing the threats of Mercury, in 
the following pafiage, The {pirit of the original is well 
preferved, 


from, ‘* Let him then work his horrible pleafure on me ; 


Wreathe his black curling flames, tempeft the oir 
With 
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With vollied thunders, and wild warring winds ; 
Rend from its roots the firm earth’s folid bafe ; 
Heave from the roaring main its boifterous waves, 
And dafh them to the tlars; me let him hurl, 
Caught in the fiery tempeft, to the gloom 

Of deepeft Tartarus ; not all his pow’r 

Can quench th’ etherial breath of life in me.” 


A little farther on, amidft the vaft hurrican, he thus ex- 


claims: 


Prom. 


‘¢ T feel in very deed 
The firm earth rock ; the thunder’s deep’ning roar 
Rolls with redoubled rage ;_ the bick’ring flames 
Flafh thick ; the eddying fands are whirl’d on high ; 
In dreadful oppofition the wild winds 
Rend the vexed air; the boift’rous billows rife, 
Confounding fea and fky ; th’ impetuous ftorm 
Roils all its terrible fury on my head.” 


The Danaiades, in the Supplicants, break out in praifes 
of the gods; but particularly Jupiter, who, as they affert, 
created all things. This is an evident proof, that the Greeks 
had frequently juft conceptions of the Divinity. 


** Ye gods, from whom we proudly trace 
The glories of our high- born race, 
Hear us, ye pow’rs, propitious hear, 
And thew that juftice is your care! 
Guard in our juft, our holy caufe, 
The fanctity of Nature’s laws ; 
You, that abhor each impious deed, 
Arife, protect the nuptial bed. 
When Mars to flaughter gives the reins, 
And rages o’er th’ enfanguin’d plains, 
To each that flies, the altar gives 
A refuge, and the fuppliant lives ; 
For Jove, with pious pray’rs ador’d, 
Commands ftern War to drop the fword. 
Jove’s firm decree, tho’ wrap’d in night, 
Beams ’midit the gloom a conftant light ; 
Man’s fate obfcure in darknefs lies, 
Not to be pierc’d by mortal eyes : 
The juft refolves ot his high mind, 
A glorious confummation find. 
Though in majeftic ftate enthron’d, 
Thick clouds and dark enclofe him round ; 
As from the tow’r of heav’n his eye 
Surveys bold man’s impiety ; 
‘Till, his ripe wrath on vengeance bent, 
He arms each god for punifhment, 
And trem his high and holy throne 
Sends all his awiul judgments down.” 


The 
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The tragedy of the Seven Chiefs againft The bes, is em- 
bellifhed with the boldeft painting of a martia genius, Gor- 
gius, as Plutarch informs us, ftiles it peyiriov aeews, * the no- 
« bleft effort of a martial genius.” And by Ariftophanes, 
in his comedy of the Frogs, it is called, 2 apa acews pscior, 
‘6a drama replete with martial ardour.” The fublimity of 
the dialogue 1s noticed by the celebrated Longinus, in his 
Treatife of the Sublime. The following paflage abounds 
with what he calls @urlactas npwixalalas, *¢ noble and truly he- 
‘6 roic images,” 
Avdpes y%e Ex]a bépsos Aoyasé) ces 
Tavgos Qaycuvles és wesrcird:ov reiK0s, 
Kas Cuyryetvatg xeeTs TaUpele deve, 
Aen’, Evua, xo Pidaupaov ocbov 
Opxwmo]nray. 
*¢ Seven valiant chiefs 
Slew on the black-orb’d fhield the viétim bull; 
And dipping in the gore their furious hands, 
In folemn oath atteft the god of war, 
Bellona, and the carnage-loving pow’r 
Of terror.” 
Here the tranflation, though fpirited, is far inferior to the 
grandeur and magnificence of the original, the fublimity of 
which arifes from the aflemblage of the i images. 
The tollowing images are ftrikingly pathetic. 
** Too near my heart, diftraéting care 
Wakes all the horrors of defpair ; 
And as the trembling dove, whofe fears 
Keep watch in her uncafy bow’r, 
Th-nks in each ruftling leaf the hears 
The ferpent gliding to devour. 
Hear then the mournful, folemn ftrain : 
For dreadful were its fate, {hould this trong wall, 
This ancient, rampir’d city, fall 
And {pread its light duit o’er ‘th’ encumber’d plain ; 
Beneath the proud Achaian fpear, 
Dithonour’d, funk, the waite of war ; 
Should the freth virgin’s bloom, the matron’s age, 
By the fierce vidtor’ s fiery rage, 
Their robes all rent, their bleeding bofoms bare, 
Be dragg’d by their loofe- flowing hair, 
Like horfes a reluctant prize, 
The defolated ftreets re-echoing to their cries.” 
In Agamemnon, the ftrongeft traces of the fublime ge- 
nius of AXichylus are difcernible, 
4 The 
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The behaviour of Iphigenia, expreffed in the following 
patiage, is defcribed with inimitable beauty. In it we view 
the painting of an able mafter. 

«* Rent on the earth her maiden veil fhe throws, 

That emulates the rofe ; 
Andon the fad attendants rolling 
The trembling luftre of her dewy eyes, 
Their grief-impaffioned fouls controlling, 
That ennobled, modeft grace, 
Which the mimic pencil tries 
In the imaged form to trace, 
The breathing picture fhews : 
And as, amidft his feftal pleafure, 
Her father oft rejoic’d to hear 
Her voice in foft mellifluous meafures, 
Warble the fprightly-fancied air ; 
So now in act to fpeak the virgin ftands : 
But when, the third libation paid, 
She heard her father’s dread commands 
Injoining filence, fhe obey’d ; 
And for her country’s good, 
With patient, meek, fubmiffive mind, 
To her hard fate refign’d, 
Pour’d out the rich ftream of her blood.” 
The following is a fine image. 

*¢ This is the ftate of man; in profperous fortune, 
A thadow, pafling light, throws to the ground 
Joy’s bafelets fabric : in adverfity, 

Comes Malice, with a fpunge moiften’d in gall, 
And wipes each beauteous character away.”” 
The poet in the Chéephorz, touches the remorfe and mad- 
nefs of Oreftes in the fineft manner, 
Minerva’s charge to the citizens of Athens, in the Furies, 
is in every refpeét worthy of the Goddefs of Wifdom. 
The following ode, uttered by the furies, infpires a name- 
lefs horror. 
** I burft with rage! With cruel pride 
Thefe youthful gods my flighted age deride, 
And, the old laws difdaining to obey, | 
Rend from my hands the prey. 
Tortured with griet’s corroding {mart, 
And taught difgrace and fcorn to know, 
Dittilling from my anguifh’d heart, 
The peftilential drop fhall flow : 
Where’er it falls, nor fruit around, 
Nor leat fhall grace the blafted ground ; 
Thro’ the fick air, its baleful dews, 
A cauflic venom fall diffufe ; 
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Aad breathing on this hated race, 
With deep rough {cars the beauteous form deface. 
Vainly thall I heave my fighs, 
Or bid my angry vengeance rife? 
‘To infults which my bofom rend, 
Vulgar fpirits teorn to bend ; 
And hall thy daughters, aweful Night, in vain 
Of their difgrace complain ?” ; 

The true and genuine fpirit of liberty diftinguifhes the 
Perfians ; but as we have been copious on this article, we 
fhall omit farther quotation. 

With regard to the tranflation, it is mafterly and inge- 
nious, and the fpirit of the original is for the moft part well 
prelerved, We could wifh to fee a new edition of the ori- 
ginal, It is much wanted ; as at prefent, the different edi- 
tions are become icarce, and confequently their price much 
advanced, ‘The learned commentators on AY{chylus, to be 
confulted on fuch an oceafion, are Carter, Stanley, Pawn 
and Heath. A re-publication of the Glafgow edition, 2 vol. 
12mo. 1745, with the correction of a few inaccuracics, 
would be very acceptable to the public. O. 





The Hiftery of Women, from the earlieft Antiquity to the prefent 
Time. By William Alexandr, M. D. 
(Concluded from page 70.) 


In his fecond volume, the Do@tor treats of delicacy and 
chaitity ; of the various opinions entertained by different na- 
tions concerning women ; of drefs, ornaments, and various 
other methods, whereby women endeavour to render them- 
feilves agreeable to the men; of courtfhip ; of matrimony ; 
of widowhood ; of the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
the women of Great Britain ; the punifhments to which they 
are jiable by law, and the reftriGtions they are laid under by 
Jaw and cuftom; and on each of thefe heads he has colle&ted 
a number of curious particulars. Some of the moft retmark- 
able of thefe we fall lay before our readers, and with thele 
fhort extraéts conclude our account of the performance. 

_In talking of delicacy, the Doétor mentions many fingular 
circumftances, fome of which, however, we believe are ra- 
ther a little exaggerated. 

‘** Among people,” fays he, ‘* holding a middling degree, or 
rather, perhaps, fomething below a middle degree, between the 
moft uncultivated rufticity and the moft refined politenefs, we find 
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female delicacy in its higheft perfection. The Japanefe are hy 
juft emerged fome degrees above favage barbarity, and in their hi- 
ftory, we are prefented by Kempfer, with an inttance of the effe4 
of delicacy, which perhaps has not a parallel in any other country, 
A lady being at table in a promifcuous company, in reaching for 
fomething that fhe wanted, accidentally broke wind backwards, by 
which her delicacy was fo much wounded, that fhe immediately 
arofe, laid hold on her breatts with her teeth, and tore them till 
fhe expired on the fpot. In Scotland, and a few other parts of the 
north of Europe, where the inhabitants are fome degrees farther ad- 
vanced in politenefs than the Japanefe, a woman would be almof 
as much afhamed to be deteéted going to the temple of Cloacina, a 
to than of Venus. In England, to yo in the moft open manner to 
that of the former, hardly occafions a blufh on the moft delicate 
cheek. At Paris, we are toid that a gallant frequently accompa- 
nies his miftrefé to the fhrine of the goddefs, ftands centinel at the 
door, and entertains her with dons mots, and proteftations of love 
all rhe time fhe is worfhipping there; and that a lady when ing 
carriage, whatever company be along with her, if called upon to 
exonerate nature, pulls the cord, orders the driver to flop, fteps 
out, and having performed what nature required, refumes ber teat 
without the leaft ceremony or difcompofure. The Parifian women, 
as well as rhofe in many of the other large towns of France, even 
in the moft public companies, make no feruple of talking concern- 
ing thofe fecrets of their fex, which almoft in every other country 
are reckoned indelicate in the ears of the men; nay, fo little is 
their referve on this head, that a young lady on being afked by her 
lover to dance, will, without blufh or hefitation, excufe hertelf on 
account of the impropriety of doing fo in her prefent circumstances. 
‘The Italians, it is faid, carry their indelicacy ftill farther: women 
even of character and fafhion, when afked a favour of another kind, 
will with the urmoft compofure decline the propofal, on account of 
being at prefent under a courfe of medicine for the cure of a cer- 
tain difurder. When a people have arrived at that point in the 
{cale of politenefs, which entirely difcards delicacy, the chattiry of 
their women mott be at alow ebb ; for delicacy is the centinel that 
is placed overtemale virtue, and that centinel once overcome, cha- 
ftity is more than halt conquered. 

*¢ From thefe obfervatnions, a queftion of the moft difficult de- 
termination arifes. Is female delicacy natural or artificial ? If na- 
tural, it fhould be found in the higheft perfection in thofe ftates 
swhere mankind approach the neareft to nature; if artificial, it 
fhould be moft conipicuous in {lates the moft artificially polifhed. 
But notwithiftanding what we related in the laft feétion, it ap- 

ears to be reguiated by no general or fixed law in either. The 
ar tehes of the coaft of New Zealand are perhaps as little culi- 
vated as any on the globe, and yet their women were afhamed to be 
feen naked even at a diftance by the Englith, In Osaheite, where 
they are confiderably more polifhed, we have already feen that they 
are confcicus of no fuch fhame. ‘ With the moft innocent look,’ 
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{ays Hawkefworth, * Oberea their queen, and feveral others, on 
going to meet another chief of the ifland, firft uncovered their 
heads, and then their bodies as low as the waift. Nor can privacy,” 
adds he, * be much wanted among a people who have not even an 
idea of indecency, and who gratity every appetite and paffion be- 
fore witnefles, with no more fenfe of impropriety than we feel when 
we futisfy our hunger at the focial board.’ We have feen that m 
France and Italy, which are reckoned the polireft countries in Eu- 
rope, women fet themfelves above fhame and defpife delicacy ; but 
in China, one of the politeft countries in Afia, and perhaps not even 
in this refpeét behind France or Italy, the cafe is quite otherwife ; 
no being can be fo delicate as a woman, in her drefs, in her beha- 
viour and converfation ; and fhould fhe ever happen to be expofed 
in any unbecoming manner, fhe feels with the greateft poignancy 
the awkardnefs of her fituation, and if poflible covers her face that 
ihe may notbe known. In the midft of fo many difcordant appear- 
ances, the mind is perplexed, and hardly can fix upon any caufe 
to which delicacy, the chiefeft ornament of the fair fex, can be 
afcribed : fhould we afcribe it to cuftom only, we would do violence 
to our own inclinations, as we would willingly trace it to a nobler 
fource. In profesuting this attempt, let us attend to the whole of 
the animal creation; let us confider it attentively, and wherever it 
falls under our obfervation, it will difcover to us, that in the fe- 
male there is a greater degree of delicacy or coy referve than in the 
male: is not this a proof, that through the wide extent of the crea 
tion, the feeds of delicacy are more liberally bettowed upon females 
than on males ? And do not the facts which we have mentioned 
prove, that in the human genus thefe feeds require fome culture to 
expand, and {till more to bring them to perfection ; whereas, on the 
other hand, too much culture actually deftroys them altogether 5 
as plants may be deftroyed in a hot-bed by too much heat, which 
by a moderate degree of it would have arrived to the highett per- 
fection” 
_ In mentioning the bad confequences of want of chaftity 
in the female fex, the Doétor obierves, that 
There are fo many evils attending the lofs of virtue in women, 
and fo gteatly are the minds of that fex depraved when they have 
deviated from the path of rectitude, that their being generally con- 
taminated inay be confidered as one of the gteateft misfortunes that 
can befal a ftate, as it in time deftroys almoft every public virtue 
of the mens Hence all wife legiflators, efpecially of republics, 
have ttrictlt enforced upon the fex a particular purity of manners ; 
and rot fausfied that they fhould abftain from vice only, have re- 
quired them even to fhun every appearance of it. Such, in fome 
peri.ds, were the laws of the Romans, and fuch were the effects of 
thefe law:, that if ever female delicacy fhone forth in a confpicuous 
Manner, we are of opinion it was among thofe people, after they 
had worn off much of the barbarity of their firit ages, and before 
they became contaminated by the wealth and manners of the na- 
U2 tions 
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tions which they plundered and fubjefted : then it was that we find 
many of their women furpafling in modetty almoft every thing re- 
lated by fable ; and then it was that their ideas of delicacy were fo 
highly refined, that they cou!d not even bear the fecret confciouf- 
nefs of an involuntary crime, and tar lefs of having even tacitly con- 
fented toit. But as the manners, as well as the aétions of all ages, 
are conftantly chequered with yood and evil, thofe of the women of 
antiquity had in them a Sarge share of the indelicacy of the times in 
which they lived. Of this nothing can be a ftronger proof than the 
cuftom mentioned by Mofes, of expofing to public view the tokens 
of a bride’s virginity on the morning after her wedding-night, to 
which we fhall only add, the price demanded by Saul for his daugh- 
ter, when he gave her to David in marriage; a price the moft high- 
by characteriitic of the indelicate manners of the times. The Grecks 
themfelves, who confidered all the reft of the world as barbarians, 
were in delicacy hardly a few degrees above the initances juft now 
mentioned ; one can fcarcely determine whether the comedies of 
Ariftophanes or of Euripides are the moft fhocking to a modeft ear? 
Martial, and even Horace, among the Romans, were fearcely lefs 
indelicate, but they fourifhed at Rome during thefe periods, when 
falfe refinement of manners had banifhed delicacy as a filly and un- 
profitable virtue, and when even law was fo repugnant to decency, 
that a woman taken in adultery was proftituted in the public ftreet 
to allcomers, who were invited by the riaging of a bell to the abo- 
minable ceremony.” ‘ 
The Doétor gives us the following aecount of the origin of 
eanuchs. 
“+ At what period, or in what paft of the world, fome of the 


‘males of our fpécies were firft emafculated, in order to qualify them 


for guarding the objects of the pleafures of the reft, is not perfectly 
known. The inftitution of a cuftom fo barbaroufly unnatural, has, 
by fome, been attributed to the infamous Semiramis ; but we are 
of opinion, that it was more likely tooriginate from the men than 
the women: and, befides, we have reafon to believe, that it was 
invented long before the time of Semiramis ; for Mofes, in his 
code of legiflation, exprefsly prohibits eunuchs from entering into 
the congregation ; and Manetho fays, that the father of Sefoftris, 
who lived near two hundred years before Mofes, was affaffinated by 
hiseunuchs. In the days of Samuel, it feems to have been a ge- 
‘neral cuftom for the kings of the nations, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hraelites, to have eunuchs ; for we find this pro- 
phet, among the other reafons that he made ufe of to diffuade his 
people from chufing a king, telling them, © that he would take their 
eunuchs to guard his women.” The nature of our undertaking dots 


/ not permit us to enquire, how it was firft difcovered that emafcula- 


tion would fic men tor the defpicable employments to which fueh 
mautilared beings have generally been deftined ; it is ‘fufficient fer 
ws to obferve, chat all the voluptuous nations of the eaft have con- 
fanily confidered fuch beings, as fo envious of the joys which them- 
tclies were incapable of tafling, that they would exert every po- 
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wer to hinder others from tafting them alfo; and hence have fixed 
upon them as the moft proper guardians of female chaitity ; nor has 
their choice been improperly made ; for thefe wretches, loling eve- 
ry tender feeling for the other fex, along with the power of eujoy- 
ing them, to ingratiate themfelves with their jealous mafiers, not 
only debar them from every fpecies of pleafure, under pre 
hindering them from that which is unlawful; but treai : 

often with the utmoft feverity.” 

Speaking of the idea of the inferiority of woman to m 
the Door fays, 

‘* Whether this fuppofed fuperiority is, in civil life, owing to 
any arrogance inherent in male nature, or to the pride ot mare bu- 

1erous acquifitions, we fhall not at prefent examine ; in favage life 
we may account for it upon another principle. We have already 
feen, that among the rudeft favages, and in, the earlier ages of an- 
tiquity, when the bulk of mankind were only a few degrees re- 
moved from that ftate, that bodily ftrength was the only. thing held 
in particular eftimation ; and women having rather a leis particnof 
this than men, were on that account never fo much efteemed, .aot 
rated at fo high avalue; from the body it was eafy to make.a tranii- 
tion to the mind, and fuppofe its powers lefs extenfibie, bocaufe for 
want of opportunities they were lefs extended; hence an interio- 
rity, which arofe only from circumfiances, was fuppoted to have 
arifen from nature, and the fex were accordingly treated as beings 
of an inferior order. But in favage life, the difference of bodily 
itrength between the two fexes is much lefs vifible than in civil life. 
Captain Wallis informs us that Obereah, queen of Otaheiie, inited 
him over a marth, when fhe gallanted him to her houfe, with as 
much eafe as he could have done a little girl ; and it is probable 
that there is ftill lefs difference in the faculties of the mind, and if 
there is any, it arifes not fo much from nature as from want of ex- 
ertion. 

‘** Whether the idea of female inferiority arofe folely from the 
caufes we have now mentioned is not altogether certain; but from 
whatever fource it arofe, we have the moft undoubted proofs of its 
being fo widely diffeminated, that except among the Egyptians, 
and a few other nations which borrowed their cuftoms and culture 
from Egypt, it was from the moft remote antiquity firmly efta- 
blithed among every people ;_ for women were almoft by all the an- 
cients bought and fold, by fome of them borrowed, lent, or given 
away at pleafure, and conftantly treated as the private property of 
the.men ; circumftances which could nor have bappened, had not 
the ideas entertained of them given rife to. fuch indignant treat- 
ment. 

‘* This indignant treatment of the females of our own {pecies is 
a figularity of behaviour peculiar to man, anc has not originated 
from any thing he could obferve arourid him ; for the males of the 
brute animals do not, fo far as we can difcover, ever pretend to go- 
vern, direét, or difpofe of their females; nor, unlefs in the ftrength 
of their bodies, can we difcern that they are any way ae to 
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thm. The females of thofe animals that hunt for prey, are as fa- 
gacious in difcovering and catching it as the males. The mare and 
the greyhound birch are as fwift as the horfe or the dog of their 
fpecies. The females of the feathered kind feem to be univerfally 
more intelligent than the males, particularly in rearing and taking 
care of their young. Hence it appears, that we cannot have learn- 
ed from analogy to confider women as fo niuch our inferiors ; 
and if we examine our claim of fuperiority with impartiality, we 
{hall perhaps find, that unlefs with refpect to the corporeal powers 
it is but ill-founded. But partiality and felf-love in this examina- 
tion geverally give a bias to our judgments, and a fondnefs for the 
purfuits and ftudies in which we are engaged, makes us undervalue 
all fuch as are direéted to different ends and purpofes, though in 
themfelves not lefs ufeful: thus men fet the greateft value upon the 
martial abilities which diftinguifh them in the field, or upon the li- 
teriry ones, which make them confpicuous as ftatefmen and orators, 
while they hardly ever confider the excellence of female fprightii- 
nefs and vivacity, qualities which diffufe gaiety and chearfulae’s 
around them ; nor thefe pains which the fex patiently futfer, and 
powers they exert, in raifing up a generation to fucceed us when we 
fhall be no more. Are thefe lefs ufeful than the defolating arts of 
war, or even than the fpeculations of the ftatefman and improve- 
ments of the philofopher, or are the women lefs diftinguifhed in them 
than the men are in the other ?” 

The following anecdote we extraét for the entertainment 
of our readers, 

** This opinion, that women were a fort of mechanical beings, 
only created for the pleafures of the men, whatever votaries it may 
have had in the Eaft, has had but few in Europe; a few, however, 
have even maintained it here, and afligned various and fometimes 


. laughable reafons for fo dding : among thefe, a ftory we have heard 


of a Scots clergyman is not the leaft particular. This peaceable fon 
of Levi, whole wife was, it feems, a defcendant of the famous 
Xautippe,* in going through a courfe of lectures on the Revela- 


tions of Sr. John, firft took up the opinion, that the fex had no 


fouls, and were incapable of future rewards and punifhments. It 
was no fooner known in the country that he maintained fuch a doce 
tuine, than he was fummioned before a prefbytery of his brethren, 
to be dealt with according to his delinquency. When he appeared 
at their bar, they afked him, If he really held fo heretical an opi- 
nion? He told them plainly, that he did, On defiring to be in- 
formed of his reafons for fo doing, ‘ In the Revelations of St. 
Jobn the Divine,’ faid he, * you will find this paflage; “* And 
there was filence in heaven for about the ipace of half an hour :” 
And I appeal to all of you, to tell me, whether that could poflibly 
have happened had there been any women there? And fince there 
are none there, charity forbids us to imagine that they are all in a 


* Xantippe was the wife of Sgcrates, and the moft famous (cold of anti- 
quity. 
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worfe place ; therefore it follows, that they have no immortal part ; 
and happy is it for them, as they are thereby exempted from being 
accountable for all the noife and difturbance they have raifed in this 
world,” 

In treating of prieftcraft, the Doétor quotes the following 
ftory. 

‘* In Catholic countries nothing is more dangerous than contra- 
dicting or finding fault with the church, it was long before any one 
had the hardinefs openly to attack this palpable abturdity 5 fuch an 
attack was, however, at laft fuccefsfully made by a phyfician in 
sardinia. ¢ A young girl in Turin being troubled with hytteric fits, 
which threw her body into fuch poitures and agitations as feemed 
fupernatural, the Jefuits, who are always attentive to every thing 
that has a tendency to promote themfelves, or turn to their advan- 
tage, foon flocked about her, attended by a phyfician in their in- 
terell, who alledged that fhe was actually pofleffed, and confequent- 
ly not to be cured by medicine. Accordingly the exorcifts were af- 
tembled, and the girl previoufly in{tructed for the better carrying on 
the impofture ; the affair made a great noife, people came trom all 
parts, and the old tales of witchcraft and forceries were revived. 
Dr. R. nobly oppofed thefe proceedings, and declared the giri’s 
cafe was entirely owing to nataral caufes, fupporting his opinion 
by reafons and inftances which he had heard of in Holland and tng- 
land, where he had refided many years. The Jeiuits furroufly ar- 
tacked him as an infidel, whom they would infallibly confute from 
the tellimony of his own fenfes. The Doétor contented to attend 
them, and, while they were performing their prayers ¢nd exorcifms, 
appeared devout: when they had finifhed, he defired the two eccle- 
fiaflics who were entrufted with the affair, that they would order 
their patient to anfwer him a few guettions, wh:ch they granted, on 
condition he afked nothing unlawtul, and commanded the devil to 
anfwer. Accordingly the Do¢tor faid to her in Eng!.th, What is 
my name? This being a language to which both the girl and the 
Jefuits were ftrangers, fhe anfwered in plain Piedmonteie, that the 
did not underttand the queition; but according to the received opi- 
pion, as wellas the ritual, the knowledge of all languages, the tu- 
pernatural itrength of body, and foietelling things to come, are 
the proper criteria of a real fatavical pofleffion, the devil therctore 
ought to underftand all languages, and it is eatily conjectured, that 
this ignorance did not a little mortity the Jefuits; they, however, 
did ail in their power to elude the confequence, by pretending that 
the Qoctor had put an unlawful queftion to the evil {pirit, and they 
had torbid him to anfwer any ot that kind; but he foon confuted 
their allegations, by explaining the queilion he had afked, and im? 
mediately repeated it in Piedmontefe ; but the pofiefied, to whom 
he was unknown, could fay as little to this as before, wien the fame 
queftion was propojed in Englifh. The Doétor highly pleated at 
his fuccefs, ran to court in triumph, where he ridiculed the igno- 
vance of their devil; the king and the prince of Piedmont joined 
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in the laugh, and the latter, for the more effectually filencing this 
Jefuitical devil, ferched a Chinefe Pfalter from his closet, fent him 
by the cardinal Tournon as a curiofity ; this Pfalter has, indeed, 
a Latin tranflation, but the Chinefe leaves could be taken out fe- 
parately from thofe containing the tranflation : with one of thefe 
leaves Dr. R. was again diipaiched, to afk the devil the contents, 
andin what language it was written, The fathers, who did not de. 
fire any more of Dr. R.’s vifits, were for keeping out of his way, 
and the devil threatened if he came again, to expofe the minuteft 
tranfactions of his life. A Theatine, who was an accomplice with 
the Jefuits, acquainted the Doétor’s fifter with this circum ftance; 
and fhe, from an implicit veneration for the clergy, was very ur- 
gent with her brother not to have any further concern with this 
devil, but to no purpofe. The Doctor, however, had no great 
opiaion of the devil’s omnifcience ; and told the king, that if the 


devil knew all things, prefent or abfent, there would be no necef- . 


fity for princes being at fuch immenfe expences in envoys, agents, 
and fpies; chey need only maintain a pofleffed perfon or two, from 
whom they might conftantly have immediate inielligence of every 
tranfaction. After this remark, the Dof¢tor haftened to the houte 
of the poffeffed, where he found the Jefuits with the girl, On en- 
tering the room, after the ufual compliments, he acquainted them, 
that having been informed that a detail was to be given of every 
tranfaGtion of his life, he was defirous of hearing it himfelf; and 
began to defy and challenge the devil to begin his ftory ; adding, 
that if he did vot, he would brand him and all who favoured his 
pretended pofleffion, as knaves and fools. This refylute fpeech 
thunder {truck beth the patient and the Jefuits ; bur the latter pre- 
tending to flew the Doétor the neareft way out of the houfe, he 
foon filenced them, by producing the commiffion, and infitted, in 
the name or the prince, thar the poffefled fhould declare what was 
written on the leaf he exhibited, and what language it was written 
in? The two Jefuits, who were, doub:lefs, not the moft artful of 
their order, pretended, that the charaéters might be diabolical, and 
therefore refufed to anfwer the queftions. Dr. R. unfwered, that 
it did not become them to violate the refpeét due to their prince by 
fuch a fcandalous fufpicion ; and infifted, in the name of the king 
und prince, that they thould no longer amufe him with fuch weak 
fubtertuyes. ‘The two Jefuits, after whifpering to themfelves, an- 
fwered, that an affair of this kind muft be introduced by prayer, 
aid a long feries of devotion ; wherefore it was neceflary to defer 
it (9 a more convenient opportunity. ‘Ihe Doétor replied, there 
was now time fufficient tor the purpofe, and that he would pray 
with them, So that they were at laft, notwithftanding their eva- 
fions, obliged to begin their ceremonies. During the exorcifm, 
the yirl threw her body into flrange contortions, and hideous looks, 
which the Jefuits infifted upen were fupernatural; but the Doctor 
premifing to mimic her aétions, in a manner fill more horrible, or- 
cers were given her to anfwer truly to all interrogatories. Accord- 
ingly, the leaf was laid before her, with the above-mentioned quef- 
tons. 
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tions: upon this fhe fcreamed in a terrible manner, defiring it might 
be taken away, for fhe could not bear it. At laft, after the moit 
prefling arguments, fhe faid it was Hebrew; and that it was a 
blafphe:nous writing againft the Holy Trinity. This was fufliciene 
for the Doctor ; who, after fhewing them plainly how ignorant : heir 
devil was, returned to court to give an account of his proceedings. 
The two Jefuits were bani®.ed; the two phyficiars recanted in 
public; aad the parents and relations were enjoined, on pain of 
being fent to the gallies,’ never to mention this affair as a diabolical 
pofleffion ; with regard to the girl, fhe was foom cured by proper 
medicines. Thus ended this impofture ; and with it all notions of 
forceries, witchcrafts, and fantaftical poffeffions, with which the 
minds of the people were infected.” 





Arnot’s Hiftory of Edinburgh concluded from Page 78. 


Our author gives a table of the price of provifions in Scot~ 
land, from the year 1000 to 1600, from which many curious 
particulars may be learned; and among others, that the 
marriage portion given by the Scotch parliament to the 
king’s daughter in 1478, amounted to 556/. fterling; that 
the falary of the fifteen lords of feffion in 1532, did not ex~ 
ceed 438/. fterling, nor the monthly expence of the king’s 
houfhold 229/. that the ftipends of a reformed clergyman in 
a hundred parifhes, in 1582, made up so/. in two hundred 
others 25/. in another hundred about 13/, and in another 
g/. 35. 4d. fo that the whole expence of the prefbyterian efta- 
bhiihment at that period was but a very light burden, being 
in modern money lefs than 12,300/. Were not the clergy in 
England employed in the inftru€tion of youth, they would, 
according to the prefent conftitution of the church, be a hea- 
vy millftone about her neck, ’ 

We find the following account of a pious fraud of the Co- 
venanters in Scotland, 

‘** That no device might be omitted for practifing upon the paf- 
fions of the vulgar, the Covenanters called to their aid a prophetefs. 
This was one Mitchelfon, a clergyman’s daughter, who was fubject 
to hytterical diforders, and being tainted with the religious preju- 
dices of the times, fhe ufed to pour forth wild incoherent rhapfoe 


dies, which, as they were accompanied with hyfterical motions, 


and violent contortions of feature, produced the more fenfible effect 
upon the ‘fpetators, who were loft in tear and wonder, while they 
deemed her frantic geftures and exclamations as the immediate im- 
pulfe of fupernatural influence. The covenant was her perpetual 
theme, and its leaders paid her the moft profound veneration, The 
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true genuine covenant, fhe faid, was ratified in heaven ; but the 
king’s covenant was an invention of Satan, and all its adherents 
fhould be confounded. When the fpoke of Chrift, the ufually called 
him the covenanting Fifus. Rollock, then minifter of the college 
church, being defired by the {peciators to pray with her, anfwered, 
‘that he durit not; tor it would be ill manners in him to fpeak, 
while his mafler Chritt was {peaking in her.’ She fpoke but at times, 
and frequently had intermiffions of days and weeks; and when the 
tele the prejiatiment of an approaching impulfe, the joyful news <vas 
founded abroad ; nobility, gentry, clergy, in fhort, all ranks flew with 
that eagernefs to learn her infpirations, as if it had been to meet a 
fecond Redeemer. Thoulands, whom the crouded houfe could nox 
receive, clung about the walls, firiving to fuck in the jeaft whifper 
of the holy found. Her ravings were deemed the operations of the 
Holy Spint; her prophecies the oracles of truth ; and each went 
away animated with enthutiaftic fervour, and rivetted in his prin- 
ciples by this deciaration of Heaven in their behalf.” 

Among the many teétaries to whom the(e puritanical times 
gave rife, we find here an account of a feét called Sweet 
Singers, who gave in vo the privy council a paper, of which 
this is an abftraét. 

‘* Yefterday being the twenty-fixth day of the fifth month, it feem- 
ed good to the Holy Gho/? and unto us, to take out of our Bibles the 
Pfalms in metre ; for the book of Revelation fays, * If any man fhall 
add unto thefe things, God fhall add unto him ali the plagues that are 
written in this book.” And we did burn them in our prifon-houfe, 
and fweep away the afhes. Likewife in the Holy Scriptures we 
renounce chapters, and verfes and contents, becaufe it is only done 
by human wifdom, «and the changing of the books, after the Holy 
Ghoit had placed them. We being preffed to this by the Holy 
Ghoft, do renounce the impreffion and tranflation of both the Old 
and New Teitament, and that for additions put to them by men, 
and other caufes. Likewife we renounce the catechifims larger and 
thorter, and confeffion of faith, againft which we have many caufes. 
We renounce the aéts of affembly, and all the covenants, and ac- 
knowledging of fins, and engagement to duties, and that ~shich 
they call preaching books. We renounce and decline all that are *n 
authority throughout the world, and all their acts and edicts from 
the tyrant Charles Stuart to the loweft tyrant. We renounce the 
names of months, as January, February, March, &c. and of days, 
as Sunday, Monday, &c. Martinmafs, Whitfunday, Newyear’s- 
day, &c. We renouace all the cuftoms and fafhions of this genera- 
tion, their ways of eating, drinking, fleeping, &c. &c. &c.” 

The leaven of puritanifin was fo ftrong, that the town- 
council concurred with the prefbytery in enforcing a judaical 
obiervation of the fabbath, extremely prejudicial to the peo- 
ple’s health both of body and mind. Their rage proceeded 
to fax, that one of their /cizers, in his holy zeal, laid violent 
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hands on a Jacobitical parrot, who was finging on a Sunday, 
The king [hall enjoy bis ain again, and lodged him for trial with 
the city-guard, 

The prefent ftate of Edinburgh is thus defcribed. 

«“ No circumftance can imprets a tiranger with a worfe opinion 
of Edinburgh, than the firft reception he meets with in the city. 
The inns are mean buildings; their apartments dirty and difmat ; 
and ir the waiters happen to be out of the way, a ftranger will, per- 
haps, be fhocked with the novelty of being fhewn into a room by a 
dirty fua-burnt wench, without floes or itockings. It he thould 
defire to have furnifhed lodgings provided for him, he may til 
chance to find himfelt poorly accommodated. He is probably con- 
ducted to « third or fourth floor, up dark and dirty ftairs, and there 
{hewn into apartments meanly fitted up and poorly furnifhed. It is 
not in Edinburgh as in London, where tradefmen are obliged to 
have whole houfes to themfeives, the ground floor for their thops, 
and can fpare the principal floors for lodgers. In Edinburgh, let- 
ting of lodgings is a bufinefs by itfelf, and thereby their prices are 
very extravagant; and every article of furniture, far from wearing 
the appearance of being purchafed for the accommodation of a hap- 
py owner, feems to be feraped together with a penurious hand, to 
pas mufter before a itranger who would never with to return. 

‘“‘ In point of eating too, a ftranger (if by himfelt) muft be 
greatly at a lofs in Edinburgh. There are no fhops in the town 
where butcher’s meat, fith, fowl, or pattry, can be had, and the 
ftranger has no other refource between him and hunger, than to 
fend for victuals, which he is fure to have very ill dretled, trom the 
tavern. Till within thefe five years, there was no fuch thing in 
Edinburgh as a coffee-houfe, where a perfon could go to dine by 
himfclt. There is now a lodging houfe or Aotel in the new town, 
where the accommodation is good, but the charge very extrava- 
vagant, viz. for a dining room, parlour, or rather clofet, and three 
bed-chambers, five guineas a week. When a family of diltin¢étion 
propofes to vifit kdinburgh for a few weeks, their bet way to pro- 
cure accommodation wouid be, to defire a correfpondent to take tor 
them the furnifhed houfe belonging to fome family then in the 
country : and as for victuals, thefe may be had well dreffed from ta- 
verns; but the number of fuch taverns is fo fimall, that we do nos 
chufe to mention it. 

‘* After the account that has been given of the variety of prices 
of provifions at Edinburgh, it muft be allowed, that if the tables 
are bad, ic is the fault of the inhabitants. Accordingly the tables 
of citizens, or middling rank of people in Edinburgh, are more 
plentiful and fhew greater variety than thofe of the fame rank in 
London; but, in general, the difhes are {poiled in drefling. This 
is eafily accounted for. In every country where the common peos 
ple have no idea of the comforts of life, the middling rank cannot 
expect tu be ferved by them expertly. The labourers and low me- 
chanics in Scotland live till this hour in a very wretched ftile, 
X 2 ; Their 
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Their houfes are the receptacles of naflinefs, where the fpider may 
in peace weave his web trom generation to .eneration. A garden 
where nothing is to be feen but a few pl. it: ¢f coleworts and potas 
toes, amid# an innumerable quantity of weeds, furrounds his houfe, 
A bit of fleth will not be within his door * twice a ear, and hisfim. 
ple beverage is butter milk or water. [le . bhors induftry, and has 
no relifh) for the com torts arfing trom it: his emnef pleafure in this 
life being indolence ; bis ml. fp: culation a tuture flate, conceining 
which ine forms a fet cr gloomy iceas, that have an oppofite tens 
dency faite enlivening or humanifing the foul his being the thate 
of the commonalty, people whofe ideas are more enlarged, and 
who have feen more of the world, can fearce get themielves de- 
ceutly ferved, ualefs they are able to engage thor uo, h-bred fer- 
vants, who are very ill to be had, and who, confciou: Low necefla- 
ry they are, prove very troub'efome. 

a | hese ern is much frequented in Edinburgh, - dchough by no 
mesns to fuch a degree as formerly. Within thefe fifty years har¢- 
ly any fort of bu ro zh was tranfacted but in a tavern, No lawyer 
rect ved a bricfany where elfe. Lach had his own apartment in 
his particn ir tavern, where his clients attended him, as in his con- 
faulting room; end it now appears tirange, how a welt emp loyed 
lawyer was pot tota. y difqualified from his ‘bufinefi, by the quantit y be 
arank in the courfi of it, Even in the forenoon, an adjournment 
fron “a6 cuurt of juftice to the tavern, to drink avhite wine and mare 
malace, was a watter of courfe with the gentlemen of the long robe, 
Both the fe practices are wow abolithed, 

‘* ButinefS however, drinking, and gaming, ftill draw a fufficient 
number of votaries to the tavern, Theie, in zeneral, are dirty and 
difmal as the inns. An idle pro‘ufion of viétuals, collected with- 
out tafle, and dreffed without fkill and cleanlinefs, is comenaly 
ferved upinthem. ‘There ate, however, exceptions, and a Scets 
tavern (if a good one) is the beit of all teveins. That of charging 
by the cifh is 2 cultom nc: known in Scotland; the ruleis, fo much 
per head. Ie cannot fail to furprife an Engtithman, to fee two 
compleat courfes, containing every thing nice in feafon, for halfa 
crown a head. But the great a icle from which the landlord ex- 
pecis his ; wrofit, is the wine, w hich j is there dran} in much larger 
quartitics than in England. ‘he claret in the Ecinburgh taverns 
we think hardly fo good as what mv be had in London ; the port is 


compairabiy better: but juttice is not done the confumer, in the 
uncer the ftancard. 


snestuve ot the bottles, which are often great] 
Th following account i isciven of the Ceottith parbament. 
«6 ‘Phe moit remarkable difference between the Engi:th und Scat- 
tith pariiamenis was, 
feparate houles 





that in the Jarrer the three eflaies did not form 

; they confiituted one aflemb! y, jo ned in one de- 
bate, end the refult of their detiberations was determined by the 
plurality of voices colleéted from the whole individuals. Thus, 





* Weare nctto b hag usec as fpeaking cf Edinburgh, the poor peop!e there, 
although equally dirty, live better, 
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each eftate’s poffeffing a negative, and thereby being a check againft 
encroachmeats by tae others, one of the great fateguards of the 
Englith conflitution, was wanting. 

“ The parliaments of thefe refpective nations differed in another 
point, of i.ch importance, as in Scotland lett the king an aloft 
abfolute controul over the matters to be agitated in that affembly. 
'Vhere was a Committee peculiar to the Scots parhament, enntled, 
the Lords of Articles. “They are a remarkable inflance of an initi- 
tution, harmlets, and even falutary in its origin, upon being fuftered 
to remain unaltered, with a chanyve of manners and circumftances, 
becoming moft pernicicus. ‘n the early ages of the Scotttfh par- 
liameet, the nobles and barons were equally rude in their manrers, 
and deftitute of learning, -ccutt med to thofe conteitswhich were to 
ind agility of body, they were flrangers to any 









be decided by vig 

deep or pa’ exereite or the faculties of the mind, fti!l more to chofe 
arts wit © a figure indebate. Confcious of their general in- 
capacity tor conduéting bufinets, a committee of perfons, the mott 


intellivent acd expert, would be appointed to deliberare on matters 
that were to be brought into parliament, and to prevent an unne- 
ceiitry mul.iplication of bufinets, by rejecting fuch as were obvigufly 
dient. Thus, to the affembly at large no turcher trouble 
would be given, than to judge of matters whofe tendency was ready 
to be explained to them by the committee, and to give their appro- 
bation or diflent. In this manner the Lords of Articles came to be 
inttituted. 

** As matters brought into parliament were wont to be introduced 
by the Lords of Articles, in time it came to be contended that nothing 
could be agitated in that affembly, unlets ufhered in by this com- 
mittee, who were thus velted witha negative, which could qualh 
the very introduction of any marter into pariiament, a negative 
which was even ratified by itatute.” 
les theie, and many other interefting circumftances, 
we here find that the court of feifion in Scotland, which con- 
fils of but fifteen men, is potiefied of the enormoes power 
of determining both law and faét, and that they never em- 
ploy juries in their civil or criminai trials, and that therefore 
their decifions are fo tlu€tuating and uncertain, as to render 
it impotlible for the profoundeft lawyer to pronounce beforc- 
hand what the ifiue of any caufe will be; that the city of 
Edinburgh contains above eighty thoufand inhabitants; that 
the place is fo healthy that the deaths, even in the hofpitals, 
fall fhort, in proportion, of what Dr, Price, in his calcula- 
tioas made them amount to for the whele city; that Leith 
employs about.a hundred ihips of all iorts, of which the 
tonnage amounts to above 10,000; that the value of ftamp- 
ed linen for fale in Scotland for 1777 Was 592,023}. fterling ; 
and that the Scotch mufic is nor Only the native growth of 
that country, but that to it ltaly owes the improvement of 
its 
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158 Srnit’s Hiftory of Edinburgh. 
its mvfic. ‘To this truth we have the teftimony of the Tta- 
lians themfelves, and we fhall here produce the original of 
Taffoni, who, in his penfert diverfi, lib. 10, cap. 23; hae ex- 
prefics himfelf : ** Noi ancora poffiamo conumerar tra noftsi 
Jacopo Re di Sozia, che non pur cofe facre compofe in canto, 
ma trova da fe fe tteffo una nuova mufica lamentevole € me- 
fia differente da tulle Valtre. Nel che poi e flato imitato da 
Carlo Gefualdo prencipe di Venola, che in quefta noftra cta 
ha illuftrata ancli’ egli la mufica con nuove mirabili inven- 
tion.” 

Here we fee that the great improver of the Italian mufic 
onlv borrowed from the Scotch, who were undoubtedly pof- 
fefled, from time immemorial, of the atrs which the Italians 
fuppoied to have been invented by James ]. but which he 
only fet down in mafical charaéters. The ancient bards and 
minftrels were the in ventors, and the alterations which have 
lately been made have deipoiled the Scotch ftrains ot half 
their beauty ; becaufe they are of fuch a nature as to disjoia 
mutic =“ poe try, by rendering the words unintelligible. 
The language of Mr. Arnot is that of a deafible man, not 
ffodious of elegance as of exprefling himtelf with clear- 


nefs and perfpicuity. Into Sicticifess. he frequently flides, 
When he migh* have avoided them ; but we have not remarked 
any glaring errors io grammar, as we have in fome authors, 


who lay claim to an uncommen purty of ftile. We fhall 
produce a few examples from Dr. S. Johnton, who pretends 
to have refined cur language to grammatical purity. In his Ram- 
bler, vol. J. fecond edition, page 238, near the bottom, he 
fays of Superflition, ‘* She was dreft in black, her ikin was 
contracted irto a thoufand wrinkles, her eyes deep funk i in her 
head, and her complexion pale and livid as the countenance 
* Here cres, a noun plural, has no verb with which 
it can agree, «cas, the only verb introduced, - being fingular. 
fa the ‘ame paper, page 242, there 1s the following fentence: 
© Secure in this puriuit of every needful aid, his confit with 
the tevereft pains and trials is little more than the vigorous 
exerciics of a mindin health.” The adjeétive fecure is here 
without a fubfiantive to which it can poffibly be referred. Tf, 
io this eflay, which is reckoned one of his beft, there be fach 
glaring grammatical errors, as a nominative without a verb, 
and an adie€&tive without a fubftantive, what errors, of the 
fame kind, might not be pointed out in the four volumes of 
his Ramblers and other compofitions ? Dr. Robertfon has 
fallen into the fame faults, and in his charaGter of Queen 
Mary has tentences without any verb at all, Tew men have 
been 


of death. 
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Leen regularly trained to Englifh compofition tn their youth 
under an able mafter, and therefore few have acquired the 
habit of grammatical purity. Where an effort is required 
for any length of time, and that muft always be the cale in 
works of any confequence, the mind, to whom corre&nefs 
is not become a fecond nature, muft frequently fink into 
the languor of imaccuracy. Mi. 





Confiderations upon the American Enquiry. {Svo. 1s. Wilkie. 


This author exprefles his fentiments in a clear and diftiné& 
manner; and, dic he not come after the Hi/fory of ibe Oppo- 


fition reviewed in our lafe number, might be read with much 


pleafure by the friends of adminiftration, For our part we 
confefs that we have perufed the picce with fatisfaction ; 
as its author does not prefent us with thofe gloomy profpeéts 
fo much in fafhion, but bids us ftill not de!pair of the com- 
monwealth. Indeed itis our opinion that he has eftimated 
the powers of this country too low, when he tuppofes it pot- 
fible for France and Spain to overpower it at fea, A ver 
moderate proportion of our wealth will be fufficient to crufh 
ftates, whote citizens are in general fo poor that they have no 
fuperiluity to part with for the fupport of their couniry, 
and it is certain that a marine eftablifhment and diftant 
expeditions require difburfements very different from thoic 
requifite for internal defence or a war on the frontiers, 
to which our two rivals have hitherto been principally ac- 
cuftomed. The finews of war will foon fail them. Nor 
can they expeét to contend with us in numbers of feamen, 
our trade being much more extenfive than theirs. The only 
thing we want at prefent is thips, and in that refpect it muft 
be acknowledged that we have been difappointed by our ad- 
miralty. We hope it will appear that there has been no 
culpable negleét. 

Our author, after reprobating the teftimony of Lord 
Cornwaliis, General Grey, and others as incompetent, be- 
caufe they are parties concerned, and the friends of General 
Howe, makes this poignant remark on General Howe. him- 
ielf, 

* Bat no proof can be fo ftrong of the guilt of Sir William 
Howe, as the manner in which this enquiry terminated. The 

evidence 
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evidence on the’ part of Sir William Howe had been gone through; 
miniftry were upon the examination of theirs, when Sir W. who 
had entreated, who had provoked, who had infifled upon this en. 
quiry, neglects to attend at the ufual hour ; na member in his ab- 
fence chuies to move for the further fitting of the committee, and 
it becomes diflolved of courfe. The commitiee makes no report; 
the houfe comes tono refolution. It is fufficient to ftate the faét, 
it is impoffible to err in the commentary.” 

Of Mr. E, Burke and Mr. Fox he gives the following 
characters. 

‘s When I mention the names of thefe two gentlemen, I do not 
mean to reprefent them as ignorant beyond the reft ; but only as 
having been moft active in this enquiry. I refpect their abilities; 
and have, perhaps, a better opinion of their patriotifm than the 
public. Whatever is fuggefted by them thould be heard with at- 
tention, their efforts can only proceed from a pure affection to their 
country ; for if our enemies were to become poffefled of every 
acre of land in the kingdom, they cannot be lofers by the event, 
and their opinion ought to be attended to; for they are certainly 
beft judges in a caufe who are not parties interefted. 

‘© Mr. Edmund Burke is attached from friendthip and intereft to 
Lord Rockingham, and fhared in his fhort adminiftration. As its 
character was ** debility,” fo is that of Mr. Burke. He poffeffes 
genius, but he wants judgment; and is better calculated for the 
clofet than for 2 public affembly. Intent upon the difplay of hisown 
abilities, he cannot watch the paflions, or accommodate himfelf to 
the temper of his audience, In his reafoning he is too fubtile and 
abftrufe. He never ftrikes boldly at his adverfary, but by endea- 
vouring to circumvent, fuffers him to efcape. He renders politics 
afyftem of metaphyfics. We admire, but we are not convinced. 
Tritling, diffufive, and puerile, he feems to have chofen the Judit 
amabiliter for his motto ; and when we expeét him, in all his dig- 
nity, upon the front of the theatre, we find him at play behind 
the feenes. Yet he has hisexcellencies. His imagination is warm 
and fruicful. He plays with the moit difficulr fubje& ; he leads it 
through the winding mazes of his fancy ; he places it in a thoufand 
lights ; he gives it an infinity of colours. We admire for a while 
the fplendour of the drefs, but the eye becomes tired with the gav- 
dy glare of the glittering tinfel, and wifhes for the beautiful fimplt- 
city of nature. inftead of bringing forward the bold outlines and 
prominent features of his figure, he beftows his labour upon ihe 
drapery. And even in this he is faulty. His purple robes refem- 
ble a patched garment. He often debafes the fublimeft thought by 
the coarfeft allufion, and mingles the vulgarity of idiom with the 
moft delicate grace of expretlion. Mr. Burke has a certain cure 
rency with all parties. He can never rife into ferling value with 
any. 

‘¢ Mr. Fox wants every requifite to form the exteriour of an 
orator. His perfon is fhort and (qualid ; his appearance mean and 


difagreeable, 
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difagreeab’e. His voice, naturally inharmonious, is rendered more 
fo by his unikiltul management of it, His countenance is tirongly 
4 Judaic. At his Jerufalem levee, if a flranger were to be afked, 
which of the choten race prefent had mottvof the blood of Jscob in 
his veins, Mr. Fox would be pointed out as the man. He pojlefles 
itrong ingredients to torm a political character. He bas early been 
acctiltomed to the vicillitudes of fortune, and been marked out by 
the itorms of fate. He isa ftranger to thofe indulgences of youth, 

which unnerve the intellectual fyttem: the litlefs languor that fuc- 

ceeds the exceflive hilarity of focial pleafures, the abute of wine, or 

the immoderate enjoyment of women. Piay has filled up the mea- 
) fure of histime ; and he has experienced all its diftraction. From 
afiluence and profperizy, he has been reduced to beggary and want; 

: from a command of fortune and friends, to a fervile dependence 
upon ufurious creditors. ‘This has fitred him for the great bufine{s 
ot akingdom, and taugh®him to look for revolutions. In the Houfe 
of Commons he leads oppofition. He is not fuppofed to pefleis a 
great fund of information, but his mind fupplies this deficiency from 
her own inexhauftible treafure. His underftanding is flrong and 
matculine; his expreffion full and copious. In proporticn to the 
, quickneis of his conception, his delivery is rapid. The torrent of 
argument comes rolling from him with irrefiltible force. He does 

| not leave his hearers to follow; he drives them belore him. He 
is a perfect matter of the art of debate ; and difyuifes the fentiments 
of his opponents with fo much dexterity, that it is fome time before 
we perceive the diftortion. ‘The ftrongett fenfe is not proof againtt 
his power. Ue fits truth to the rack of ingenuity, and tortures the 
unhappy fufferer. His eloquence never fails to produce its effect. 

» It ttnkes the whole afiembly ; every man communicates the fhock 
tohis neighbour. With thefe quatificarions, he would rife to the 
higheft offices in the ftate, if the fame ftriking difadvantages did not’ 
fetter his fhghr. He is fuppofed to want firmnefs. He is taid :o be 
deftitute of principles, As his character is fo bare to pubiie view, 
his efforts are not imputed to honourable motives. His imvincible 
attachment to play, makes it impoffible for him to pofiefs the conti- 
dence of hiscountry ; and, though his abilities are admired by all 
men, no man wifhes him to be employed. M. 
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Letters from a Gentleman of Gray's-Inn, to bis Corre{pandent in 
Edinburgh ; upon the Cafe of a Ship by Policy injured to one 
Port, but cleared out or configned to a different Put: Or, 
confiened to one Port, but infured to a different Port, 8v0. 
2s. Scott, 
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It is a juft faying of my Lord Mansfield, that the law upon 
queftions of infurance is the fame in all countries; as, from 
the fame premifes, the fame conclufions of equity and juttice 
muft follow univerfally ; and Bynkerfhock, an eminent 
judge in Holland, goes farther and fays ‘¢ that the vacating 
a policy of iniurance, inftead of being a benefit, is a difcou- 
ragement to commerce, tending to the deftruétion af navi- 
gation and trade, by putting an end to all faith and cont- 
dence in contracts of infurance, and ought to be better 
founded than in a ratio que non ef? ratio, not being propter 
utilitatem rei mercatorie, but direétly the reverie.” 

In thefe letters our author has, and we think with fuc- 
cefs, attempted to impugn a late determination * of the 
court of King’s Bench, as being digmetrically oppofite to 
the abowe eftablifhed propofitions. 


Sketches of the natural, civil, and political State of Swifferland; 
in a Sertes of Letters to William Melmoth, Efq: from 
Wiiliam Coxe, M. A, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Chapiain to bis Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 8v0, 
6s. boards. Dodfley. 


Tours into foreign countries are now become fo fafhion- 
able, as to be deemed an effential part of modern breeding 
and education. Travelling, it muit be owned, contributes 
much to form the manners in an intelligent mind, and gives 
them an agreeable polifh. By it a knowledge of other ftates 
and countries is acquired, and the traveller (provided he 
keeps the proper tnd in view) nicely obferves the different 
difpofitions of the human race, in different climates, and 
analyfes their charaéters, Hence he gets an infight into their 
various policies, government, and religion. 

But before a perfon {ets out on foreign travel, it is highly 
requifite he fhould be well acquainted with his own country. 
But this neceffary pra-qualification, we imagine, is but too 
frequently negleéied, to the great difhonour of our travelling 
young noblemen and gentry, who make a tour into foreign 

_ parts, and are at the fame time totally ignorant of the ap- 


® This cafe mut have been that of Wodridge, verfus Boydell, tried at Guild- 
hall in Trinity Term, 1778, 
pearance, 
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pearance, produce, cuftoms, conftitution, &c. of their native 
country. But this is beginning at the wrong end, The re- 
ular order is inverted. 

The conititution of England, fo juftly admired, by a ju- 
dicious comparifon, would appear in a more firiking and 
amiable light, and confequently engage the warmeft attach- 
ment of an Englifhman, <A deficiency in this home know- 
ledge appears to be an extravagant abfurdity. A feeling 
mind muft be fenfibly hurt at the thought of being incapable 
of fatisfying inquifitive foreigners of diftinétion, with intel- 
ligence relative to the ftate of England. The fame obferva- 
tion, mutato nontine, is applicable to other countries, 

The ules of foreign travel are difcuffed in aa able manner 
by Buhop Hurd, in the third volume of his works, Re- 
ipecting the qualifications of a traveller, he fays, ‘* I reckon 
“* that capacity (of a traveller) at no vulgar rate. He mutt 
“ be of worth and contideration enough to be received into 
“ the wileft, nay the greateft company. His natural infight 
** into men and things muft be quick and penctrating. His 
*¢ faculties muft be all at the height; his ftudies matured j 
“ and his reading and obfervation extenfive.” Thefe ac- 
complifhments are rare to be found, for daily experience tells 
us, that few travellers are fo well furnifhed. Befides, it fre- 
quently happens, that abandoned tutors have a baneful in- 
fluence on the flexible minds of young travellers. 

We with we could foften the above aflertion, but the 
faét is too flagrant to efcape animadverfion, For the tutor 
frequently indulges himfelf in fenfual gratifications, and this 
is a fanction for his pupil to aét the debauchee. 

With refpe& to the tour under our confideration, we are 
induced to believe that Mr. Coxe made the beft ufe of his 
time he poffibly could. His induftry is apparent, and as 
Swiflerland is a romantic and mountainous country, where 


Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arile; 


Mr. Coxe had of courfe many difficulties to encounters 
That he a€tually made this tour, we gather from his dedi- 
cation to the Countefs of Pembroke. In this, he fays, that 
the letters were written, ** while he had the honour of ac- 
companying Lord Herbert upo@ his travels.” And the 
following declaration affords teftimony to the fame purpofe. 

‘* Our ftay is fo fhort in moft of the places we pafs through, that 
I cannot ex pect to gain an accurate knowledge of every circumftance 
1 with to be acquainted with: but though I may omit many things 


that are worthy of your gurioficy, yet I fhall atceft nothing of the 
¥ 2 truth 
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truth of which Iam not perfectly convinced. It is the fault of 
many travellers to write from what they have read, and not from 
what they have feen, and to exaggerate the relations of others: 
but I promife you that I will deferibe nothing, of which I have not 
been aneye-witncls, The remarks, I fhall tranfmit to you, will be 
the genuine refu'lt of my own feelings ; and | had even rather be 
frequently wrong in my fentiments and re flections, than fervilely 
follow the obfervations of others. On this you may therefore de- 
pend, that though the conelufions may perhaps be falfe, the fads 
will certainly be true ; and I flatter mytelf you will readily pardon 
any error in judgment, when my intention is neither to exaggerate 
or to deceive.” , 

‘The views, Mr. Coxe defcribes, are grand, fublime, and 
pidturefque. In the feencry, he difplays an elegant tafte. 
The letters (being forty-three in number) are written ina 
free, eaty, and fluent ftyle. In the courfe of the correfpon- 
dence, his political rcficétions are ingenious and appofite, 

The people of Swiflerland enjoy almoft an univerfal feli; 
city and content ; though, according to Mr. Coxe’s deferip; 
tion, fome of the cantons are not very eligibly fituated. But 
their fituation is natural to them, and what is natural is agree- 
able, and what is agreeable, in that caie, is productive of con- 
tent. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her blifs at labour’s earnef# call ; 

And though rough rocks, or gloomy fummits frown, 

Thefe rocks, by cuftom, turn to beds of down. ; 

As the twenty-fecond letter “* of Mont Blanc,” contains 
fome curious obfervations about the heights of mountains, 
we {hall here prefent it te our readers, 

** Upon quitting Trient, we went along fome narrow vallies 
through foretls of pines by the fide of the torrent of Trient; and 
joon alrerwards eutered the valley of Orfina, which led us to the 

finall village of that name: a little wav froin Trient, we entered 
the duchy ot Faucigny, which belongs to the King of Sardinia. 
Our road was very rugged, ull we arrived at the vale of Chamonny : 
the great mountains and glaciers of Savoy rifing majeitically be- 
yore us. 

‘© There are five glaciers, which extend almoft to the plain of 
the vale of Chamonny, and ate jeparated by wild forefts, corn-fields, 
and rich meadows: fo that immenfe traéts of ice are blended with 
she higheft cultivation, and perpetually fucceed to each other, in 
ihe molt fingular and ftrikin@ viciilitude. All thefe feveral vallies 
of ice, which lie chiefly in the hoHows of the mountains, and are 
ime leagues in length, unite rogether at the foot of Mont Blanc; 
the highet! mountain im Europe, and probably of the ancient world. 

** According to the calculations ot M. De Luc (by whofe im- 
provement of the barometer, elevations ate taken with a degree 0! 
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accuracy before unattainable,) the height of this mountain above 
the level of the fea is 23914 French toifes.* M. De Sauflure, 
profeflor of natural philofophy at Geneva, has made ufe of the 
above baromerer in meafuring the elevation of feveral very confi- 
derable mountains. This great improvement of the barometer 
marks a diftinguifhed 2ra in the hiftory of. natural philofophy ; as, 
before it was rectified by that ingenious naturaliit, M. De Luc, its 
uncertainty was fo great, that there was no relying upon the men- 
{urations, which had been taken by that inftrument. 

‘+ | am convinced, from the fituation of Mont Blanc, from the 
heights of the mountains around it; from its fuperiour elevation 
above them; and its being feen at a great diftance from all fides, 
that itis higher than any mountain in Swifferland; which, beyond 
a doubt, is next to Mont Blanc, the higheft ground in Europe. 
That it is more elevated than any part of Afia and Africa, is an af- 
fertion that can only be made good by comparing the judicious cal- 
culations of modern travellers, with the exaggerated accounts of 
former ones ; and by fhewing that there is no mountain in thofe two 
quarters of the globe, the altitude whereof, when accurately taken, 
amounts to 2400 tolles. 

‘* Perhaps, in no inftance, has the imagination of man been more 
creative, or more given to amplification, than in afcertaining the 
heights of mountains. I have been confiderably amufed to-day 
with confidering this article in Gruner’s defcription of the Swifs 
glaciers. In one of the chapters, he has given the altitude of fome 
of the moft remarkable mountains of the globe, agreeable to the 
calculations ot feveral famous geographers and travellers, both 
ancient and modern. 

Toifes. 


‘** According to Strabo, the higheft mountain of the 
ancient world, was about —_ _ 3,41 
According to Riccioli, 55,216 
According to Father Kircher, who took the elevations 
of mountains by the uncertain method of meafuring their 
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/Etna is —_ 4,000 
The Pike of Teneriff, 10,c00 
Mount Athos, _ _— — 20,000 
Larifia in Egypt, -—— — ~~ 28,000 
*¢ But thefe feveral calculations are evidently fo extravagant, 


n ohf 


that their exaggeration cannot but ftrike the moft comman obferver. 
If we confulr the more modern and rational accounts, it appears that 
the Pike of Teneriff and Zima have been frequently fuppoted tote 
the higheft mountains of the globe. The former is eftimated by 
fome natural philofophers, to be 3000 toifes above the level of the 
fea; but, according to Feuillée, this elevation is reduced to 207@ 
tvifes (and this meafurement too is probably fomewhat beyond the 


* A toife.confitts.of fix French feet, 
truth) 
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truth) whereas Ama, by the accurate computations of M, De 
Sauflure, rifes only 1672 toifes above the fea. So that from thefe 
obfervations, as well as from thofe which have been made by other 
travellers, whofe fkill may be depended upon, it will appear, that 
there ure few mountains, except thofe in America (the elevation 
whereof reaches, according to Condamine, to above 300 tcifes) 
which are equal in height to Mont Blane. 

«© The accefs ro Mont Blanc has been hitherto found imprattica- 

ble. Abcut two months ago, four inhabitants of Chamonny at- 
tempted to reach it; and fet out from that village at ten in the eve- 
ning. After above fourteen hours moft violent fatigue, employed 
in mounting rugged and dangerous afcents, in croffing feveral vallies 
of ice, and large plains of foow, which was in fome parts fo loofe, 
that they funk in it down to the waift; they found themfelves upon 
the fummit next to Mount Blanc. At firft fight it appeared {carce 
a league diftant : however, they foon difcovered that the clearnefs of 
the air, the extraordinary whitenefs of the fnow, and the height of 
that mountain, made it feem nearer chan it wasin reality; and they 
perceived, with regret, that ir would require, at leait, four hours more 
to arrive atit, even fuppofing it were practicable. But asthe day was 
now far advanced, and the vapours towards the fummit of Mont 
Blanc began to gather into clouds, they were obliged to return, 
without having accomplifhed their enterprife. They had no time 
to lofe; and as they were returning in great hafte, one of the party 
flipped down in attempting to leap over achafm of ice. He had in 
his hand a long pole, {piked with iron, which he had ftruck into the 
ice on the other fide of the opening ; and upon this he 4ung, dread- 
fully /ujpended, tor a few moments, until he wa taken out by his 
companions. The danger he had juft efcaped, made fuch an im- 
preflion upon him, that he fainted away, and continued for fome 
time in thar firuation ; he was at length, however, brought to him- 
felf, and, though confiderably bruifed, he fufticiently recovered to 
be abletogoon. They did netarrive at Chamonny till eight that 
evening, alter having pafled two and twenty hours of inconceivable 
fatigve, and being more than once in danger of lofing their lives in 
thofe detolate regions ; but, as fone fort of recompence for fo much 
danyer and fativee, they have the fatisfaétion, at leaft, to boat of 
having @pproacucd nearer to Mont Blane than any former adven- 
turers.””* 

The dangerous expedition acrofs the valley of ice, in the 
Glacier of Montenvert, defcribed in the following quotation, 
ftrikes us with imagnificent horror and aftonifhment. . 

‘« We bad propoted failying forth this morning very early, in or- 
der to goto the valley of ice, in the Glacier of Montenvert, and to 
penetrate as far as the time would admit; but the weather proving 
cloudy, and likeiy to rain, we deferred fetting out till nine, when 
appearances gave us the hope of its clearing up. Accordingly we 


* According to Sir George Schuck borough, the fummit to which they arrived, 
is mote than 13,000 feet above the Mediterranean. 
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precured three excellent guides, and afcended on horfe-back fome 
part of the way, over the mountain which leads to the Glacier above- 
mentioned: we were then obliged to difmount, and fcrambled up 
the reft of the mountains (chiefly covered with pines) along a fleep 
and rugged path, called ** the Road ot the Chryffal Hunters.” From 
the fummit of the Montenvert, we defcended a little to the end of 
the glacier, and made a refrething upon fome cold provifion, which 
we brought with us. A large block of granite, culled ‘+ La pierre 
des Anglos,” ferved us foratable; and near us wasamilerable hovel, 
where thofe, who make expeditions towards Mont Blanc, frequently 
pals the night. The fcene around us was magnificent and fublime, 
pumberlefs rocks rifing boldly above the clouds, fome of whote tops 
were bare, others covered with fnow. Many of thefe gradually di- 
minilhing towards their fummits, end in (harp points; and trom this 
vircumftance they are called the zecdles.* Between theie rocks the 
valley of ice ftretches feveral leagues in length, and is nearly a mile 
abroad; extending on one fide 1owards Mont Blanc, and, on the 
oiler, towards the plain of Chamenny. 

** After we had futticiently retrethed ourfelves, we prepared for 
our adventure acrofs the ice. We had each of us a long pole, 
fpiked with iron ; and, in order to fecure us as much as poflibie trom 
ilipping, the guides faflened to our thoes crampons, confifling of a 
jimall bar of iron, to which are fixed four fmall fpikes of the fame 
metal. The difficulty of croffing thefe vallies of ice, arifes from 
the immenfe chafins, They are produced by feveral cautfes ; but 
more particularly by the continual melting of the interior furtace : 
this frequently oceafions a finking of the ice; and under fuch cir- 
cumftances, the whole mafs is fuddenly rent atunder, in that parsi- 
cular place, with a moft violent explofion. We roiled down large 
fiones into feveral of them; and the great length of time before 
they reached the bottom, gave us fome conception of their depth; 
our guides affured us, that in fome places they are five huncred feet 
deep. Tcan no otherwife convey to you an image of this immente 
body of ice, confifting of continved irregular ridges and deep 
ehafins, than by refembling it to a raging fea, that had been initan- 
tuneoufly frozen in the midtt of a violent ftorm. 

** We began our walk with great flownets and deliberation, but 
we gradually gained more courage and contidence as we advanced ; 
and we foon found that we could fafely puis along thofe parts, where 
the afcent and defcent were not very confiderable, much tafter even 
than when walking at the rate of our common pace: in other 
parts we leaped over the cletts, aud tlid down the tieeper defcents as 
well as we could. In one place where we,deicended, and fiepped 
#(rofs an opening upon a narrow ridge of ite, fearce three inches 
broad, we were obliged to tread with peculiar caution ; tor on each 


» * The names of the principal ones are Aiguille de Dreux, Aiguille de Moine, 
Aiguille de Tacut, Aiguille de Charmeaux ; and thofe of the five gleciers, that 
Rretch towards the plain of Chamonny, and unite at the foot of Mont Blanc, 
are Tacona, Bonfon, Montenvert, Argeuticre, aud Tour, Gide 
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jide were chafms of a great depth. We walked fome paces fide 
ways along this ridge, ftept acrofs the chafin into a little hollow, 
which the guides made on purpofe for our feet, and got up an afcents 
hy means of fmall holes, which we made with the fpikes of our 
pole . All this founds terrible: bur at the time we had none of us 
the leaft apprehenfion of danger, as the guides were exceedingly cares 
ful, and took excellent precautions. One ot our fervants had the cou. 
‘rage to follow us’ without crampons, and with no nails to his thoes ; 
shich was certainly dangerous, on account of the flipperynefs of 
the leasher when wetted. He got along, however, furprifingly well, 
though in fome places we were alarmed, leit he fhould flip upon the 
edge of oneof thofe chafms ; for had that accident happened to any 
of us, we mutt inevitably have been loft, having neglected to provide 
ourfelves with long ropes, in cafe of fuch an event. This man was 
probably the firft perton, who ever ventured acrofs the valley of 
ice, without either crampons or nails to his fhoes. 

“ We were now almoft arrived at the other extremity, when we 
were ftopped by achafin fo broad, that there was no poffibility of 
patling it; and we were obliged to make a circuit of above a Quarter 
ot a mile, in order to get round this vail opening. This will give 
you fome idea of the difficulty attending excuriions over fome of 
thele glaciers; and our guides informed us, that when they bunt the 
chamois and the marmottes, in thefe defolate regions, thefe unavoidas 
ble circuits generally carry them fix or feven miles about, when they 
would have only two miles to go, if they could proceed in a ftrait 
line. A ftorm threatening us every moment, we were obliged to 
hatten off the glacier as fait as as pofible, for rain renders the ice 
exceedingly flippery; and in cafe ot a fog (which generally accom- 
panies a florm in thefe upper regions) our fituation would have been 
extremely dangerous. And, indeed, we had no time to lofe, for 
the tempeit began juft as we had quitted the ice ; and foon became 
very violent, attended with frequent flafhes of lightning, and loud 
pealsot thunder, which being re-echoed within the hollows of the 
mountains, added greatly to the awful fublimity of the fcene. 

‘** We now deicended a very fteep precipice, and tor fome 
way were obliged to crawl upon our hands and feet down a bare 
rock ; the ftorm at the fame time roaring over us, and rendering the 
rock extremely flippery: we were by this time quite wet through, 
but we got to the bottom, however, without much hurt. Upon 
obferving the immenfe extent of thefe glaciers, I could not help re- 
marking (and it is a circumftance which many other travellers have 
obferved before) what a fund is here laid up ior a fupply of rivers; 
and that the foure-s which give rife tothe Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Po, will never fail. I returned at length to the inn, as dripping 
wet, as if I had been plunged into water, but perfectly fatisfied with 
my expedition.” » 

We fhall at prefent take our leave of this entertaining vo- 

‘lume, till a future Review. 


(To be continued.) of 
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A compleat Hiftory of all the Relizious Houfes in the Counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, before the Diffilution. By the reverend 
William Jones, 4. B. 8vo. 2s. Od. Smerdon and Un- 
derhill. 


The author, in his preface, informs us that * this work 
was originally drawn up for private ufe, and as an affiftant to 
a bad memory for a perfon who is fond of ecclefiaftical anti- 
guities, and was at the rime about to make a tour into the weft 
of England. Some friends who had teen it, thinking well of 
it, and refle&ting how fcarce the original is, from whence the 
matcrials are collected, encouraged the author to make it pu- 
blic, as it might anfwer feveral valuable and good purpofes.” 

And now, to {peak our fentiments freely, we think it 
would have been better if it had ftill been kept private. We 
differ from the opinion of our author’s friends, and by no 
means think weil of it, or that it will ‘ anfwer feveral valu- 
able and good purpofes.” It is merely a dry and uninterefting 
detail. We have little more than an account of the founders, 
benefaétors, and yearly value of thele religious houtes, at 
the diffolution, The work is interfperfed with no refleétions, 
though we conceive a work of this nature would afford an am- 
ple field for hiftorical obfervations. But this tafk, it may be, 
juited not the tafe of Mr. Jones. He only gives us, as it 
were, by way of index, colleétions from Dugdale, ‘Tanner, 
and Leland, , 

We will prefent our readers with his account of Exeter 
cathedral. 

** The kingdom of the Weil Saxons having been deftitute of a 
bifhop for full feven years, Pope Formotus threatened to curfe 
King Edward the elder, in the year gos, unlefs he would reftore 
bifhops according to the ancient tradition. Upon which, the king, 
calling a fynod, in which Phlegmundus, archbifhop of Canterbury 
pretided, did, by their advice, conftitute feveral bifhops’ feats, and 
fet out their feveral diocefes: and the archbifhop ordained feven 
bifhops in one day to feven churches, among{t whom Atheltian was 
made Bifhop of Cornwal, and Kadulph of Crediton. In the year 
1046 King kdward the conteffor united thefe two bifhoprics ; and 
{oon after, at the requeft of Pope Leo, and on account of the fre- 
quent devattations made by pirates on the coaft, fixed the feat of 
the bifhop in the monaitery of St. Mary, and St. Peter at Exeter, 
as a place of greater fafety, being fortified with walls; the then 
bifhcp Leofric, being introduced into the cathedral church betwixt 
the King and Queen, Leofric, finding the faid church much decayed 
and impoverifhed in its goods and revenues, became a great bene- 
faftor, giving to it not only feveral books and church ornaments, 
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but diverfe lands, and recovered for the monaftery other lands, 
which had been formerly given, but fince loft and taken away,” 

*¢ The monaftery which originally ftood here, to the honour of 
St. Mary and St. Peter, was erected by King Athelftan, about the 
year 925, foon alter his coming to the throne, who endowed it 
with 26 towns and villages, and gave to it the third part of 
thofe many relics, which he had caufed to be colle&ed beyond the 
feas; namely, fome pieces of our Lord’s crofs, fepulchre, garment 
and cradle, with many others of the like nature too tedious to 
name. After him King Ethelred, King Canute, King Edward, 
the confeflor, King Henry I. King John. and King Henry Ili. 
became great benefactors to this monafiery.” 

After Henry VIII. had renounced the pope’s fupremacy, 
and fupprefled all the monafteries, and the Reformation was 
almoft compleated, its beneficial effeéts were foon apparent.* 
But every abufe in fociety, be it ever fo enormous, is at- 
tended with fome advantages, and in the beginnings of re- 
formation, the deprival of thofe advantages 1s always felt in 
a fenfible manner, before the bulk of a nation can perceive 
the benefit that refults from fuch a revolution. The inftitu- 
tion of monks and friars is the leaft favourable that can be 
imagined, to the interefts of mankind. Yet many good ef- 
feéts attended it, which ceafing when the monaftries were 
fupprefied, the people of England forely regretted them, 
The monks, as they always refided in their convents, fur- 
rounded by their eftates, {pent their money in the country, 
and a ready market was afforded for commodities. They 
were alfo allowed to have been in England what they at pre- 
fent are in Roman Catholic kingdoms, good and indulgent 
landlords, as the rules of their order confined them within a 
certain mode of living ; in confequence of which, their mo- 
tives for extortion were fewer than thofe of other men. But 
the management of the abbey lands was far different, when 
the principal nobility and courtiers came to the poffeffion of 
them. The rents of farms were raifed, and the tenants 
could not with their ufual facility difpofe of the produce. 
The money was often fpent in the capital; and, to enhance 
the evil, though pafturage was more profitable than tillage at 
that period, inclofure laid wafte whole eftates, and the te- 
nants, looked on in the light of a ufelefs burthen, were 
driven from their habitations. The cottagers alfo, deprived 
of the privilege of feeding their cattle on the commons, were 
reduced to the utmoft ftate of mifery, 


* Vide Strype, vol. ii. 
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Thefe refle€tions occurred from the fubje&t before us ; but 
here we will difmits this unimportant performance, O. 





A Political Mirror; or, a fummary Review of the prefent 
Reign. With Notes, explanatory and hiftorical, and an au- 
thentic Lift of the Ships and Vefféls of War, taken and de- 
frayed, fence the Commencement of Hoftilities. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Fielding and Walker. 


A party pamphlet, abufing Lord Bute, the prefent mi- 
niftry, and the parliament, with ftrong infinuations againft 
the King :—even his making the judges independent is an 
objeét of his cenfure—He fays 

“« This act of apparent generofity, which afforded no ad- 
« ditional, or at leaft no important fecurity againft the 
“ power of the crown, was unqueftionably a popular mea- 
“ fure, and extremely well calculated to befpeak, and after- 
“© wards to impofe on the credulity of the nation.” 

And on the fame fubjeét he fays, 

** Princes feldom give up their power, but with reluctance ; on 
the contrary, they are more anxious to extend, than to part with it ; 
and whenever they facrifice their prerogative, it is for purpofes not 
very favourable to the rights of the people, and which they dare 
not immediately avow. This voluntary act of generofity, on the part 
of the prince, was extolled by proftitute writers as an inftance of 
the extreme veneration with which he regarded the conftitution, and 
as an indifputable teftimony of his patriotifm and moderation. 

‘* It was indeed fpecious, and very little pains were required to 
give it weight with the maltitude, whofe eafy credulity was impofed 
upon, and who, in return, rewarded their fovereign with the moft 
unlimited confidence.” 

If fuch a meafure is fo abufed, judge in what manner the 

‘minifters muft be treated. 

This author, however, makes very pertinent remarks on 
the pernicious confequences of the great wealth brought by 
individuals from the Eaft Indies. 

‘* The extraordinary inundation of wealth from the eaft, has 
conributed to increafe the venality and corruption of parliament 
beyond the example of former ages. Country gentlemen, who had 
a natural and hereditary interef in the boroughs which they repre- 
fenied, were attacked by thofe exotics, and unable tocontend againft 
the profufion of their unprincipled opponents, were compelled 
either to folicit the proteétion of miniftry, or to give up their feats ¢ 


all this contributed to ftrengthen the power of the crown, and to ex- 
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tend its influence over the whole reprefentative body. But this was 
not the only evil which it occafioned. It acquired an influence 
over ‘our manhets, and even effeéted a coatiderable change in them, 
of which notice will be taken more particularly hereafter, 

‘© The facility with wlrich immenfe fortunes were obtained in 
the eaft, held out irreiittible temptations to the neceffitous and ava- 
ricious; and while Indoitan could produce a roupee, there was ar 
annual export and import of adventurers. 

‘¢ This traffic, which was carried on for a feries of years, brought 
confiderable wealth into the nation, and produced infinite mifchief, 
Debauched by the magnificence of eaftern manners, thefe ‘gentry, 
on their return, affected to defpile the wholefeme fobriery and fra- 
gality of their native country. The moft fumptuous habitations 
and entertainments, equally deititute of tafte and aconomy, were 
vecome abfolutely neceflary, and their drefs and pleafures were 
equally expenfive. ‘The honett pride of the old Englith nobility 
was mortified, as being eclipfed, nor could they fubmit to have 
their confequence leffened, and fometimes fuperfeded, in the coun- 
iry where they had been always refpected, and efpecially, by men 
who had probably been domeftics in their very families. Unwilling 
to be outdone, they were feduced into expences, beyond their ability 
to fupport. Thete uncqual contefls fo imprudent and deftructive, 
trequently terminated in the fale of their eftates, which were pur- 
chafed by thofe Afiatic plunderers, who had fet them an example 
of extravagance, for the purpofe, perhaps, of reducing them to 
poveriy and ruin. The country-gentlemen became alarmed for 
their preperty and influence; the middie and lower orders of men 
were aggrieved by the advanced price of provifions, which the mott 
wanton profufion and wafte had occafioned, while ail of them, with- 
out exception, imitated, to the very extent of their incomes and 
credit, the extravagance which they reprobated and condemned. 

** No wonder then, that property thifted hands, and that indi- 
gence followed clofe upon the heels of folly and diffipation, Public 
jpirit in fome, and envy and refentment in others, at laft promoted 
a parliamentary enquiry into the conduét of the moft confpicuous 
of thofe who had amaffed princely fortunes. Committees were ap- 
pointed by the Houfe of Commons, who certainly did juftice to the 
truft repofed in them, by difcovering a feries of unexampled villa- 
nies, which called loudly for national vengeance. So flagrant and 
enormous was the guilt of the delinquents, that even government 
Shrunk from them in the moment of trial and of danger, and -art- 
tully avoiced giving them that countenance, which it wifhed to do. 
The Commons, however, more merciful, or lefs fcrupulous, to the 
aftonifhment of truth, and the whole world, ftood between the 
culprits, and the punifhment due to their crimes, and configned 

their own memories to everiafting infamy ‘” 

We are forry to fay there is too much truth in thefe re- 
marks, we wilh legal remedies were applied to cure this 
growing corruption in the ftate—We hope that the true 
lovers 
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jovers of their country will unite in voting for honeft men 
uficonneéted with party, and that they will revive the obfo- 
lete cuftom of paying their members, as one means of ren- 
déring them independent. We think the county of Middle- 
fex fhould immediately fet the example, and hope the mem- 
bers have too much veneration for the ancient conftitution 
to refufe acquiefgence in fo ufeful a cuftom. 

The author does not feema ftrong partizan for the Ameri- 
cans—though he is a republican—He finds the conftitution 
very defe&tive, which ‘* our anceftors had not capacity or 
prudence to prevent.”—He fays, ** Our own rn! So 
fifety, independent of our obligations, requires public affo- 
ciations for the fecurity of public liberty, though it may be 
neither juft nor expedient at this moment to withdraw the 
truft which we have delegated.” The author fhould re- 
cclle& that any other public affociations than the legal par- 
liament (one branch of which we fhall foon have an oppor- 
tunity of again appointing) is wholly repugnant to the 
{pirit of our conftitution ; but he feems aware of the in- 
juftice as well as bad policy of the mcafure he recommends, 
nay, notwithftanding his infinuations in favour of repu- 
biicanifm (a ftate which if once eftablifhed in Great Bri- 
tdin; would foon degenerate into either ariftocracy or abfo- 
lute power) he acknowledges the Englifh are only fond of 
morarchy. 

‘© ‘The nation was very far from being reconciled to his (Crom- 
well’s) authority, though the treafon * and duplicity of Charles I. 
had been punifhed with death, nor could his vigorous, or rather his 
magnanimous adminiftration obtain the confidence of the people, 
fufficient to give flability to his government. With an army in- 
deed at his devotion, he contrived to govern under the title of 
protector, but the avidity with which thé whole kingdom at his 
death inviced the fugitive fon of the convicted tyrant to the exercife 





* By treafon is meant, treafon againft the conflitution, by the firft magiftrate 
prefuming to raife money without the authority of parliament; committing the 
reprefentatives of the people to prifon during pleafure, and afterwards opprefling 
them with heavy fines, for having difcharged their duty to their conftituents : 
with many other acts of violence and injuftice. Thefe were the treafons with 
which that weak and inglorious reign abounded, and which finally, but defervedly, 
brought the royal traitor to the block. 

In latter times, we have feen members of the Houfe of Commons deprived of 
their civil and military employments, for having defended the rights of the peo~ 
ple againft the encroachments of the crown; and who would, as well as Sir 
Miles Hobbart, Sir P. Hayman, Selden, Coriton, Long, and Strode, in the time 
of Charles the Firff, have been fined and imprifoned, if fear had not operated as 2 
check to that power, which could only maniteft its refentment, without the 
rifque of its again reverting to the people, from whom it originated, and to 
whim it properly belongs. 
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of the regal authority, proves to us how impatient they were for 
the reftoration of monarchy, and that monarchy alone could give 
peace and unanimity to a divided people. Another inftance of this 
truth appears in the revolution of 1688. The expulfion of James 
II. was infinitely more agreeable to the general fenfe of the na- 
tion, than the death of his father had been ; and it was reafonable 
to have expected, after the injurious treatment they had received 
from a fucceffion of kings, and the noble fpirit with which they 
had afferted their sights, that they would have fecured themfelves 
as effectually as poflible againft future danger; but the indecent 
alacrity with which they meanly implored the inftrument of their 
revenge to become their jovereign, is an irrefragable argument, 
that the mulricude underftand the rights of obedience much better 
than the bleflings of liberiy.” 









Obfervations on a Pampbiet, entitled, a fhort Hiftory of Oppo- 
fition, during the laft Seffion of Parliament. With a Pofle 
feript to the Author, containing, fome feafonable StriGiures on 
his Arguments in Support of a corrupt Influence in the Crown, 
and its neceffary Operation upon a faélicus and fervile Majo- 
rity of the other two Branches of the Legiflature. To which 
is prefixed, an Addrefi to Meffirs. Weedderburue, Gibion, and 
M‘Pherfin, By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. Davis. 


This pamphlet is as much inferior to ‘* The fhort Hiftory 
of the Oppofition” in elegance of ftyle, as it feems to be fu- 
perior to it in juftnets of reafoning and folidity of argument. 
We have always thought that if a fhip is run aground, or 
upon a rock, the pilot and the crew only are reiponfible ; the 
paflengers are entirely innocent. In the fame manner, if 
the fiate-veffel is brought into a critical fituation, the prime 
minifter and his colleagues in adminiftration (who may be 
confidered as the pilot and crew) are alone reprehenfible ; 
the oppofition and the great body of the people (who may 
be regarded as patlengers) are altogether blamelefs. The au- ~ 
thor of ** The fhort Hiftory of the Oppofition” fays, that 
the oppofition have been the cauie of all our public calami- 
ties, only becaute they foretold that thefe calamities would 
be the infallible refult of the weak or wicked meafures of the 
miniftry. Butif to forewarn aman of his danger, and to 
bring him into that danger, were one and the fame thing, 
then it wou'd follow, that the clergy, who in their fermons, 
and: moral writers, who in their produ€tions, forewarn men 
ai the dangerous confequences of their vicious couries, have 
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been the authors of all the moral, and confequently of moft 
of the natural evil, that is to be found in the world, but this 
is a fuppofition too abfurd, to be admitted by any man in 
his right fenfes. “Of the manner in which this’ writer an- 
fwers his antagenift, the reader will be enabled to form 
fome judgment from the following extraét. 

“ To fet truth and common fenfe at defiance, in order to attain a 
favourite purpofe, was bold, was enterprizing. To attack the 
whole body of the aw/zgs, and to decry every {pecies of government, 
but what is founded in the iafuence of the crown, and the depen 
dence of the legiflature, was the act of a daring and meritorious par- 
tizan; to meet oppofition in their ftrony holds of parliamentary 
confultation and debate, was taking at once the bull by the horns : 
the worlt that could happen was to be detected. In the mean-time, 
he has enjoyed the fatistaction of deluding and deceiving the ignorant 
and credulous, and fo far his plan has been, I believe, tolerably 
faccefsful. 

“ But though the plan was worthy of fuch a fervant, and fuch 
employers, now that the day of retribution is at hand, he will, I 
am perfuaded, find that his zeal out-went his judgment, and that 
any temporary benefit he could promife himfelf to derive to his 
party, will be found to be much more than counterbalanced by 
that load of infamy and contempt which mutt follow a publication, 
‘ Where the malice and falfhood of every line would require an ane 
‘ fwer, and where the dulnefi and abfurd:t:es will not deferve one.” 
It is a trite obfervation, that fads are flubborn things.—It was rea- 
fonable to expect, that thefe facts would be examined, and that the 
dates would be compared. A writer may create or invent at plea- 
fure, but without evidence fuch forgeries can pafs for no more than 
mere aflertion, the truth of which muft reft folely upon the credit 
of an anonymous author, no very refpectable authority at the beit, 
much lefs when coming from the pen of an avowed partizan. But 
luckily for the difcovery of truth and the attainment of political 
juitice, our hiftorian, like fome other bold and improvident crimi- 
nals, has made an appeal to documents, which will furnifh mate- 
vials for his own conviction ; and has, by this itretch of imprudence, 
become in the hands of Providence a mere ‘nftrument to deli eate 
the ‘aétion, who have inftructed and employed him, in their aa- 
tive colours, 

‘« He tells us very circumftantially, and with all pofhble chro- 
nological correctnefs, page 5, thar the fifth {fion of the p: ent 
parliament, was opened on the 26th of November, 1778, ond 
then gives two extracts from his Majefty’s fpeech, con‘aining a 
complaint of the perfidy of France, in commencing hoitilities, the 
obff'nacy of America in refuting terms, together with a r queit for 
fupport. © Unanimity,’ fays he, ‘ was in che «ual form recom- 
* mended, avd furely nv period of hittory more required the una- 
* nimous exertion of the wnole nation.’ we 
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6 It is evident to me, that he never read the fpeech, or has pv’. 
pofely mis-fiated the contents ; for unanimity was in xo part of the 
fpeech recommended; and I think it would have been much more 
decent in him, to have pafled over in filence that —? in it which 
avers, * That the French had firit commenced hoitilities,’ when the 
contrary was notorious, Firft, becaufe thofe who fabricated this 
falfhood, knew that fo early as the preceding April, orders had bee: 
fent to attack the French fettlements in the Eaft Indies; and te- 
condly, becaufe it was a tact of public notoriety, that Admiral Kep- 

el had in the month of June, taken two French frigates in the 
Bay, and afterwatds for three days chaced the Breft fquadron, and 
at length forced it to a general engagement. ; 

** Another reafon I have to believe thar this writer never faw the 
King’s fpeech is, where he {uppofes, that it contains a complaint of 
the obfinacy of America in refufing terins ; whereas the paflage re- 
lating to the affairs of America is, * It would have afforded me very 
* great fatisiaction, to have informed you, that the conciliatory 
* meatures planned by the wifdom and temper of Parliament, had 
* taken their defired effect, and brought the troubles in America 
* to an happy conciufion.’ 

«© What dependence there can be upon the affertions of any man, 
who, through negligence or defign, hobbles, limps and ftumbles in 
the leaft intricate and fmoothett ways, may be eafily gathered from this 
Sample of his accuracy and fidelity, in quoting and reporting facts, 
which hold out fo little temptation to the difingenuous mind, to 
miftake or mifreprefent. I fhall forbear to make any comment upon 
his direct mifreprefentation of that paflage, which alludes to the 
conduct of our admirals and generals. It is the only one which he 
pretends to quote in the words of the fpeaker ; to follow it, there- 
fore, with the paflage, as it really ftands in the fpeech, now before 
me, will, J believe, be fully fufficient. 

“* The pamphleteer’s quotation, within inverted commas, is 
* That the efforts of his Majeity had not been attended with all 
* the fuccefs, which the juftnefs of the caufe, and the vigour of 
* his exertions feemed to promife.’-—The genuine paflage runs thus ; 
§ And alisough my eiforts have not been attended with all the fuce 
* cefs, which the juitice of our caufe, and the vigour of our exer- 
* tions feemed to promife ; yet the extenfive commerce of my fub- 
* jects has been prote‘fed in moft of its branches, and Jarge reprifals 
* have been made upou the injurious agsreflors, by the vigilaace of 
: my fetes and by the active and entevprifing fpirit of my peo- 

pie. 





Reports of the Humane Society, inflituted in the Year 1974, for 
1e Kecovery of Pirfons apparently drowned. For the Year 
1778. 8vo. is. Rivington, 
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Our nation is under very great obligations to Dr. Cogan 
and Mr. Hawes, for their indefatigable endeavours to intro- 
duce into this kingdom the method of recovering perfons 
apparently drowned : they had many difficulties to encounter 
with, but their difinterefted perfeverance at length prevailed, 
and they have been fuccefsful in eftablifhing the Humane So- 
ciety, which has already been the happy means of preferving 
the lives of fome hundreds. 

The prefent work contains the particulars of the cafes 
which were reported to the Society 1n the year 1778. 

“ ‘The cafes which came under our cognizance in the year 1773, 
amounted to one hundred and fifty-nine; out of which number one 
hundred and fix have proved fuccefsful! More than two-thirds of. 
thofe, whoa few years ago would have been carried home inanimate 
corfes, {preading horror and lamentation around them, are now re- 
ftored alive, and in health, to their joyful relations and friends ! 
Among thefe many are induftrious heads of numerous families, 
which would have been reduced to beggary, or have become a pa 
rochial charge, had not their valuable hives been thus preferved ! 
Many were heedlets infants, who had wandered from their parents, 
and, were it not for our interpofition, would never have returned ! 
Others, fuicides, rufhing into eternity in a date of mind the mott 
unfit to appear before their Judge ! Can more proper objects of coma 
paflion be found, or can relief be more happily beftowed ?” 

The fociety have alfo found their method fuccefsful in re~ 
covering a perfon apparently dead from lightning; alfo 
fome from {uffocation by charcoal, and futfocation by a 
lime-kiln. 

Notwithftanding the fociety have taken great pains to pro- 
mulgate their method of treatment, we are by experience 
convinced it is very far from generally known, and are forry 
to learn that many valuable lives are ftill loit from improper 
treatment. 

This we wifh as much as peffible to prevent, and think 
we cannot make a moré agreeable prefent to our readers than 
the fociety’s mode of treatment, and flatter ourfelves that 
the very extenfive circulation of our Review will diffufe it 
almoft univerfally through this kingdom. 


Methods of Treatment. 


** I, In removing the body to a convenient place, great care 
fhould be taken that it be not bruifed, nor thaken violently, nor 
roughly handled, nor carried over any one’s fhoulders with the head 
hanging downwards, nor rolled upon the ground, or over a barrel, 
nor lifted up by the heels: for experience proves, that all thefe 
methods are injurious, and often deftroy the fmall remains of life. 
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The unfortunate object fhould be cautioufly conveyed in the arms 
of two or more pertons, or in a carriage upon ftraw, lying, as ona 
bed, with the head a little raifed, and kept in as natural and eafy a 
pofition as poffible. 

*¢ II, The body being well dried with a cloth, fhould be placed 

in a bed or blanket properly warmed ; but not too near a large fire, 
Bottles of hot water fhould be laid to the bottoms of the feet, in 
the joints of the knees, and under the arm pits ; ; anda Warming-pan, 
moderately heated, er hot bricks wrapped n cloths, fhould be 
rubbed over the bady, and particularly along the back. The na- 
tural and kindly warmth of a hea! thy perfon lying by the fide of 
the body, particularly by that of a child, has been found in many 
cafes very efficacious. The windows or door of the room fhould be 
left open, and no more perfons be admitted into it than thofe who 
are ablolutely neceflary, as the life of the patient greatly depends 
upon his having the benefit of a pure air. The fhirt or cloaths of an 
attendant, or the fkin of a fheep frefh killed, may alfo be ufed with 
advantage. Should thefe accidents happen in the neighbourhood of 
awarm bath, brew-houfe, bake-houte, glafs-houfe, faltern, foap 
manufactory, or any fabrick where warm lees, afhes, embers, grains, 
fand, water, &c. can be eafily procured, it w ould be very proper to 
place the body in any of thefe, moderated to a degree of heat 
but very little exceeding that of a healthy perfon. 

‘© 11. The body being placed in one or other of thefe advanta- 
geous circumttances as fpeedily as poffible, various ftimulating 
means fhould next be employed. The moft efficacious are: blowing 
with force into the lungs, by applying the mouth to that of the pa- 
tient, clofing at the fame time his noftrils with one hand, and 
gently expeiling the air again by prefling the cheft with the other, 
imitating the ftrong breathing of a healthy perfon ; the medium ot 
a handkerchief or cloth may be ufed to render the operation lefs in- 
delicate ;—throwing the fmoke of tobacco up the fundament into 
the bowels, by means of a pipe or fumigator, fuch as are ufed in 
adminittering clyfters; a pair of bellows may be employed until 
the others can be : pronnell = Tieiiing the belly, chett, back, and 
arms, with a coarf= cloth, or dry falt, fo as not to rub off the kis; 
ov with a flannel dipped in brandy, rum or gin :—applying fpirits of 
hartfhhorn, volatile ialts, or any other ftimulating fubttance, to the 
nottr ils, and rubbing them upon the temples very frequently : 
tickling t! 1€ throat with a feather, fo as to excite a propenfity to 
vomit; and the nofirils alfo with a feather, fnuff, or any other fti- 
mulant, fo as to provo oke fneezing. The body fhould at intervals 
be {naken alfe, and varied in its pofttion. 

«IV. It there be any figns of returning life, fuch as fighing, 
gafping, twitchings, or any other convulfive motions, beating of the 
heart, the return of the natural colour and warmth, a fpoonful of 
warm water may be adminittered, in order to learn whether the 
power of {wallowing be returned; if it be, a ‘poonful or two of 
warm wine, or brandy and water, may be given with advantage; 
but not before, as the liquor might otherwife get into the — 
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One or other of the above methods fhould be perfevered in, until 
the patient be reftored. 

«© We have been as circum*antia! as poffible in the above direc- 
tions, that if One conveniency fhould be wanting, the attendants 
may not be at alofs for others. Where the patieat has lain but a 
fort ime fentelets, blowing into the lungs or bowels has been, in 
fome cafes, found fufficient: yet a /peedy recovery is not to be ex- 
pected in general, “The above methods are therefore to be con- 
tinued with fpirit for teva hours or upwards, although there be not 
the leat fymptoms of returning life. “he vulgar notion that a per- 
fon will recover in a few minutes, or not at all, and the ignorant 
fo. lh ridiculing of thofe who are wiiling to perfevere, as if they 
were attempting impoflibilities, have moft certainly caufed the 
death of many who might otherwife have been faved. 

** Moitof the above means are happily of fuch a nature that 
thev may be begun immediately, and that by perfons who are not ac- 
quainted with the medical art; yet it is always advifeable to feek 
the aflilance of fome regular praétitioner as toon as poflible, as it 
is to be prefumed that fuch a one will be mare fkilful aad expert, 
and better able to vary the methods of procedure, as circumitances 
may require, 

The fociety find it neceffary to inform practitioners in general, 
that feveral cafes have fallen under their obfervation, in which 
cary bleeding has been produttive of pernicious, and even fatal ef- 
fects. They are therefore of opinion, that the opening of a veffel 
fhould not be placed among the common methods of treatment, or 
fuch as are alzvays applicable, although it may fometimes be fuc- 
ceisfully employed to remove fubfequent {ymptoms of an inflam- 
matory nature. 

* The fociety think it proper to obferve, that moft of the above 
means of reitoration are applicable to various other cafes of appa- 
rent deaths ; whether from hanging, apoplectic and convulfive firs, 
cold, futfocation by damps, or noxious vapours proceeding from 
coal-mines, the confined air of wells, cifterns, caves, or the muft 
of fermenting liquors. 

‘** Whenever any good has been produced by the means recome 
mended, the perfon who has fuperintended the cure is defired to 
write a circumftantial account of it to James Horsfall, Etq. trea- 
lurer, Midle Tempie ; or Mr. HW Haaves, tecretary to the tociety, 
Pal/grave Place, Strand,” : . 





A Sketch of the diftinguifhing Graces of the Chriftian Charaéter. 
By Philip Gurdon, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
jud. 12mo, 2s. 6d. Mathews, 
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It is'very difficult for writers, who have the affurance to 
take up their pens in defiance of reafon and common fenfe, 
to avoid a felf-confutation in their own pofitions. 

This obfervation is verified in the following extra&, 

«* Let not what has been advanced concerning in/piration be mif- 

taken, and any from thence led to fuppofe that 1 meant to adopt 
that dangerous and deftruétive error. |hat now, the teripture has 
been compleated and extraordinary infpiration has of courie cealed, 
we have no further need of the {pirit to make us partukers of di- 
tine wifuom and knowledge in order to our falvation; that our rea. 
fon fufficiently fuperfedes the neccflity of any divine influence upon 
this occafion. There ts an ordinary a3 well as extraordinary in/pira- 
tion: the latter we acknowledge has long ceafed, becauie the work 
in which it was employed is fully accomplithed; but the ordinary 
infpiration is as neceffary now as ever, and is proinifed to the 
church till the end of time. As it would be bold prefumption to 
expect an extraordinary in/piration to give us any new revelation, fo 
it would be as vain prefumption to expect, without the illumination 
of the fpirit to underftand the revelation of the fpirit, «dich is 
Spiritually difcerned; efpecially fince our Lord found it neceffary 
to open the underftandings of the apoftles themfelves, that they might 
underfiand the feriptures. (Luke xxiv. 45.) Accordingly St. Vaul 
prays for his Ephefian converts, who had the feripture in their 
hands as well as we, that the God of our Lord Fefus Chrift, the Fa- 
ther of Glory, would give unto them the fpirit of wifdom and reve- 
lation in the knowledge of him: the eyes of their uuderflanding being 
enlightened, &c. (Eph. i. 17, 18.) In like manner our church 
teaches us more than once in her liturgy to pray for this 77/piration : 
to cite one paflage may fiffice. Grant to us thy humble fervanis, 
that by thy holy infpiration we may think thofe things that are geod. 
(Colleét § Sunday after Kafter) Surely we cannot iuppole that our 
wife reformers herein lead us to pray for that miraculous injpiration 
which the apoftles had in order to furnifly the world with a divine 
revelation ; but fer that ordinary infpiration whereby our minds are 
enlightened to underftand, and our hearts are prepared practically 
to receive the truths of God, as already revealed in the facred 
fcriptures. Herein, 1 muft acknowledge, that with an intent to 
avoid miitake or perplexity, 1 have fomewhat digrefled from the 
leading topic of this chapter; to which I now return.” 

As he was obliged to allow that extraordinary infpiration 
had ceafed, his ingenuity was fo at a ftand, that, proceed 
he could not in ereéting the fabrick of his vital chriftianity,* 
without dividing infpiration into ordinary and- extracydinary. 
And, on this inconfiftent contradictory principle, he proceeds. 
Inttead of {upporting the true fpirit of chriftianity, according 
*e our Opinion, he labours with indefatigable zeal, to under- 
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mine its real effence, free agency, which muft conftitute the 
goodnef fs or badnefs of every act, whether civil, political, or 
rd ‘ligious. 

Before we proceed, it is neceflary to obferve the contra- 
dictory terms of his ordinary inf>tration. 

Injpiration, if we conceive it tightly, is in itfelf an extra- 
ordinary influ snce on the mind of man. 

Ir, therefore, zn/piration be ig. itfelf extraordinary, how he 
cor Md be guilty of tuch an enormous folecifm, as to create 
the term ordinary infpiration, we know not; unlels he faw it 
neceflary to ule fuch an incongruous principle, rather than 
forego the vain fuppofition of, perhaps, bimflf being in- 
fpired. 

Bat fuppofing we were to allow him this ordinary in/pi- 
ration, Would chriftianity be improved by it? No! as 
above obferved, the principle is irreligiouas——not to fay 
bla‘phemous ! 

Where can be the merit or demerit of an a&, if fuch a&ts 
be influenced by any power? What is it but blafphemy to 
rob our Ureator of one of his attributes—juftice ? Is it not in- 

juftice, to reward or punifh our aétions which, either pot. 
tively or negatively, are faid to be under his immediate in- 
fiuence ? W. 





The Houfe of Peereffes: or Female Oratory. Containing the 
Debates of feveral Peereffis on the Bifhep of Landaff’s Bill 
for the more effectual Difecur. agement of the Crime of Adui- 
tery. Principal Speakers, Duchefs of G————n, Countefs 
Dewager of Hu n, Lady Cr n, Count fs of D——th, 
Duche | 5 Dowaver of b—-, Lady G——— , Canat “fs of 
N t, Duche/s of L Lady P , Counte/s 
Diwsger of H——-n, &c. Pre ident, een Ba* FRE ss, 
CHBSees, fate Ma**ttett/; of CBFEEESEn, gto. 
2s. 6d. Kearfley. 

















A good and novel idea, fmartly executed’, feems to be the 
great end aimed at by our modern pamphletcers of all forcs 
and fizes; from the {prightly author of “ Anticipation,” to 
the author of this “Houfe of Peereffes 3’ which appears, 
indeed, to owe its original ftruéture to that well-timed and 
witty publication, ‘The adultery bill, gave, in truth, a fair 
Opportunity, and opened a wide field to thofe gentiemen 
who “catch the manners fiving as they rife.” It prefented 
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a very proper ‘* Cynthia of the minute,” and, no contempti- 
ble writer hath here availed himielf of the fubje&t. ‘The 
thoucht, however, 1s better than the performace ; which, 
though not deftitute of merit, admitted much more vivacity 
of debate, and brilliancy of wit, as well as more pointed are 
gument, than is here to be inet with. The declamation is 
often dead, and the tatire frequently trite, though a man of 
lively talents might certainly have made the-firtt animated, 
and the latterkeen. Yet, it is, upon the whole, fuperior to 
moft of thofe local produétions which are in general * juft 
born to look about them and to dic.” The cant ftyle, fet 
phrafs, folemn etiquette, and parliamentary formalities, 
pratited in the Houte of Peers, are very well caught, and 
with tome humour thrown iato ** the Houte of Peereffés,” of 
whofe general cefign and pa ticular manner of treating, we 
{hall now proceed to give our readers fome notion, Prepara- 
tory to the bufinefs of “ the Houie,” the wives and daugh- 
ters of Peereifes iffue forth the following mock writ of pro- 
clamation and turmmontes, 


To the Ladies of Great- Britain and Ireland, 


Whereas we the wives and dowagers of Englith Peers have 
thought fit and convenient to calla general affembly, and in confe- 
quence of fuch proceeding, have on the firit day of our feflion ef- 
tectually reverfed, annulled, and rendered of none effect the right 
reverend the Lord B:thop of L —--- -’s ul for the preventing of 
adultery, be it known and certified unto ali women by thefe prefents, 
thatin cafe of any indircct or covert oppofition made by the male- 
citates of this realm, iuch females as fhall be declared capable to 
ferve the high court cf Parli—-t now aflembled, are expected, 
in obedience to orders iffued out for that purpofe, forthwith to re 
pur to the refpedtive deflinations appointed for rendezvous, and 
after receiving proper inftructions, the faid females are commanded, 
on pain of uch forfeiture as the awhority of a court martial hall 
inflict, to take, burn, or in any otherwite deftrey fuch of the ene- 
mies garrifons or other places of defence, as fhail impede the pro- 
greis of the jaid terces. And that the juttice.of our caufe, itsime 
portance to the nation in general, and chiefly to the female fex, may 
admit OF no controverty, we have, by virtue of an order from our 
mot Acnourable houle, conttirused and appointed George Kearfley 
to print thefe our refolutions and debates. C-=-8, Lady-Prefident. 

A preamble, which is affixed to the debates, gives an expli- 
cit idea of their nature and intention. 

Ov the --- day of March, in obedience to the mandatory dictates, 
to which they had jointly fworn fidelity, about half paft one, the 
ercer of precedency was read, and the ceremony being adjufted 
vicncut altercation, notice was given of the Lady Prefident’s ap- 
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proach. Obcifance became a willing tribute to her Ladythip’s au- 
thoritative clain, and was acknowledged her indifputable due trom 
every party, the Dutchefles of A——, and A —, only excep- 
ted. Thofe zealous affertors of their own fuperiority remained 
feated. Her Ladyfhip was accompanied to the bon/e by the C 
Dowager of H n, andthe ladies C— ; 
The female attendants, deputed to the otlices of enforcing all forms, 
and regulations, neceflary tothe prefervation af good orders were 
c‘retul that proper folemnity fhould be obferved, and paid thefe ho- 
nors to Lady C——, which were confidered as annexed to the pre- 
cedency. The mghtnoble Peerets, after a paufe of fome minutes, 
yracioully fmiled on the atlembly, and receiving a paper trom the 
hand ot the honorable Mrs. N , addreifed their Ladythips to 
the following purport : 


*THE LADY PRESIDENT. 


6 Nop noble and excellent Ladies, 











n, and F———h, 











** The many favorable circumftances, which have hitherto be- 
falléh me, joined to the unanimous folicitations L have teverally ex- 
perienced from this right honorable aflembly, induce me to hope 
that I thall not in tuture give you caufe to eniertain the moit dittant 
with of recalling me from an office I think it my higheft happinefs 
to difcharge. Fortune, in general defirous to be on good ternis with 
our fex, has of late been! of more beneficence to myielf. It will be 
needlefs to enumerate in what particulars. You know them, my 
ladies, andthe world knows them; it cannot be otherwife, as I 
have never fhewn the lea{t anxiety for their concealment. No more 
of this. I feel mytelf more than ordinarily beld in the prefence 
of fo many friends to our welfare, and look back with contiderable 
pleafure on the many covert interviews we havéhe!d tor the great 
purpofe of form ing a general aflembly. Indefatigable diligence has 
atlength broughe it to pafs. We have reached the goal, amidil a 
variety of difficulties, the fruitlefs barriers to our courage. Hui- 
bands, fathers, brothers, proved ineffectual obftacies in our way. 
Their mangied carcafes (torgive the expreflion) are everlafting 
triumphs to our praife. Thus far advanced, I am convinced your 
Ladythips ambition is awakened to a true fenfe of your fituation. 
The fummit of power is yet to be attained, and firmnefs only can 
accomplith it. ‘I'o defift, when the plain lies invitingly before us, 
and renounce a prize, which more than amply repays the expence 
of theacquifition, thews a futility of judgment, and a paffive irre- 
folution, incompetent with the tenets you have hitherto profeffed. 

Relying, therefore, on your Ladyfhips perfeverance, 1 thall beg 
leave to call your attention on this firft day of our teffion toa circum 


* It may, pethaps, be wondered, how Lady C—— could with propriety be 
qualified to hold a feat in this important aflembly, being neither the wife or 
dowager of a P--r. Weanfwer, by virtue of the Englith Peerage ‘le is intitled 


to in her own right. 
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ftance, the enormity of which will fufficiently plead in defence of 
the refolutions this houfe has fubmitted to. ‘The paper I hold 
contains no tefs than an attack on women in general. Tired and 
dittrefled at the il! fuccefs they have experienced from rebel man, 
the L-ds of the upper houfe are exercifing an unmertied and favage 
vengeance on the weaker fex, and meanly endeavoured to d:nd the 
affeétions of their efpoufed partners, after having ftooped to the 
fervile office of foliciting their alliance on any terms. An ho- 
norable P——te (Heaven blefs him for the wife undertaking !) 
has fuffered himfelf to be drawn into the fnare, and though he has 
not the leaft interefted concern in any fuch matter as his bill treats 
of, is made a Quixote for the prevention of other people’s.—Your 
Ladyships well know, that amongft a body of nobility, and thofe 
not the moft infallible, fome individuals muft, according to the 
courfe of things, be honored with the fign of »~ 
ftop the growth of fo natural a produce, is equally injurious with 
fines impofed on fuch as forward the culture. Both thefe threats 
are iffued out againft us, and forbode immediate execution, if pro- 
per means are not confidered for their annihilation. For this pur- 
pofe, therefore, my Ladies, we are aflembled ; and left any one of 
your Ladyfhips fhouid fufpeét me of condemning a motion, inno- 
cent in itfelf, I beg leave tofupport the fentiments ] have adopted 
by referring to the authority of the bill.” 

The Lady Prefident having thus learnedly delivered her 
charge ; there follows the bill itfelf, recited verbatim from the 
right ,reverend fabricator: after which began the debates ; 
and they are fupported by the illuftrious fpeakers whofe names 
emblazon the title-page. We fhall prefent fair fpeciimens of 
the pro and con in this great argument. Of the former (as 
being the moft fpirited and charatteriftic) we feleét the har- 
rangues of Lady Hu—n; the Countefs of D th ; and 
the D—fs of D——re, and of the latter, we will give for 
like reafon, moriels of eloquence which were fuppofed to 


grace the lips of the D—fs of B—d and Lady G—r. 
C—/s Dow. of Hu 


*¢ Whether, in this unchriftian houfe of aflembly, it be the cuf- 
tom to addrefs the fociety in general, or you, Lady Prefident in 
chief, 1 am ignorant.—| Her Ladyfhip was made acquainted that 
the houfe was to be addrefled by the fpeaker, being of equal digni- 
ty with the houfe of L--ds.] ‘ Whether I appeal to the one, or 
the other, I fhrewdly fufpect my voice will not be lifiened to with 
that refignation, becoming the chaftifement I propofe to inflict. 
My Ladies, vice in every thape has fo pervaded this devoted coun- 
try, that I defpair of clofing my career of life, ’ere the manifefia- 
i sion of unlooked for vengeance be a fignal for the deftination you 
wd muftawait with obedience.’ [A groan from the oppofite fide of 
. the Houfe.} * 1 have reafon to hope that I fhall be called afide to 
dehold the horrors that are burfting on you, previous to the univer- 
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{;) havock they are commiffioned to deal abroad ; and while your 
Ladvthips are gafping for breath, and in the very action, fwaliow- 
ing whole torrents of fire and brimftone, I truft in the many fecret 
intimations I have received, that fome of you will behold me, ar- 
rayed hike a young virgin in a fnowy vefture, firmly feated on the 
rock of faith, and unmoved at the difplay of your calamities. [A 
hiss tor {ome minutes. } The foft vifions, the dear flumbers, the unu:r- 
terable awakenings [ have been fenfible of, give me authority to ex- 
pect 4 total exemption trom the burning lakes, that are detflined to 
become the abode of your Ladythips.? (A cry of * the motion, 
the motion.” from all fides of the room.) ‘ Permit me, my La- 
des, to ofier you my reflections on the fubje& in quettion. I reve- 
rence matrimony, as a holy infitution : and thouchI have without 
efficacy preached in its falutary benefits to a wilful ——— of my 
own, believe me it is of infinite fervice towards curbing the many 
vicious and dangerous paffions that refide in the female breaft. The 
moft tacred characters, names which your Ladyfhips have never 
met with but in the Almanack, plead in its defence, and have 
been laborious in wiping from the mind any fufp:cions it may 
have entertained concerning the impurity of fuch a connection. 
Your Ladythips are not affuredly alarmed with fears of a fimilar na- 
ture. The confolation you with to be adminiftered, is, I dare fay, 

of a fur different complexion, and fuch, as my moft fanguine endea- 
vours will be unable to furoifh. But treft me, if ye per-evere in a 

fyfiem fo unchafte, fo unholy, fo d--n-ble, you will, as the dear 

doctor has often warned the age, you mutt indi/putably go to the 
d—. Confider thefe things, my Ladies, reflect on the infults you 

have offered to your lords and matters, and efcape the torments due 

to the fin of ad—y,” (Here a general hifs, and repeated clamors.) 

** Your inceflant lewdneffes, my Ladies, have angered me to fuch 

aheight, that I regard your oppofition no more than Stephen did 

the fhower of ftones, which releafed him from the wickednefs of 

the world. As he looked forward toa happier kingdom, fo do I to 

the dear man who has taught me to defpife the common intercourfe 

of human felicities... In defence of the bill, { will harrangue with 

my dying breath, and had I the difpofal of the thunder, no indivi- 

dual fhould furvive the lofs of her chaftity, The fraudulent diflem- 

bler and herfelf thould-work out their p—tion in the deepeft pit of 

——.’ (An univerfal ery of, order, order) 

C---fi of D th. 

** Lady D—th feconded the noble Countefs in her oppofition to 
the licentious: manners of the age, and declared herfelf perfectly 
unanimous with Lady H in fupporting the articles of the 
bill, Her Ladythip begged leave to condemn certain indefenfib'e 
principles vifible in the noble Dow—1’s train of veafoning, and res 
prefented them as fubverfive of the great bafis of crue religion and 
piety. ** An amiable fimplicity of manners (continued Lady 
D—) * fhould. be the original and invariable charadteriftic of fe- 
twale virtue. » Every attribute, which may do honor to the fex, muft 
be the certain confequence of fuch an admirable principle. The 
bill in difpute will, in all probability, by an exertion of its influ- 
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énce, reftore that purity of conduc which, till of late, has form: 
ed the diftinguilhing trait of Britifh education ; and I cannot, on 
any rational toundation, conceive your Ladythips to be averie to a 
fyitem, that has already been produdtive of fuch effential telicity. 
The facility with which the matrimonial knot has been proved dii- 
foluble, is a fevere reficétion on the chattiry of our morals. Your 
Ladyfhips have experienced the truth of what I advance in frequent 
inftances, many within the circleof your deareft friends, and mutt 
be con{cious of the criminal avidity which promotes a malady fo 
malignant. The right reverend author of the motion appears, in 
my judgment, to have maturely confidered the baleful contequen- 
ces naturally concomitant on fo univerfal an anarchy, and by debar- 
ring the offending parties from an honorable connexion, has exciu- 
ded every argument which might influence a woman, not totally loft 
ro every fentiment of delicacy. I forbear to mention the neceflury 
circumftances arifing from a firft interview, previous to the expira- 
tion of a calendar year. Your Ladythips, however negligent of the 
momentary milcondu€, muft, in your fubfequent reflections, call 
to mind the perpetuated difgrace you, by that means, incur in a fe- 
condary view; and though a traofient period of lite may re{cue 
yourfelves trom the noxious poifon, be aflured the innocent victims 
to its violence will ever criminate you as the authors of their unme- 
rited fufferings. Thefe confiderations will, I think, proveof fuch 
importance, andthe fubftance of them fo detrimental, that no op- 
polition can reafonably be formed to a bill which enforces a contrary 
train of fentiment. By giving it your neceffary fanction, thote 
criminal allurements to infidelity, which fallacioufly impofe on a 
credulous mind, will be removed, and your Ladythips wiil be ena- 
bled to view the guilt and unhappinefs of conjugal diffention, in 
their natural and genuine deformities. It may perhaps be afferted 
that fuch reprefentations tend rather to object againit the motion, 
and that by not fuifering it to pals, the profpeét [ have drawn will 
difappear ; but can you, my ladies, be deliberarely guilty of fuch 
au infult on the very eflence of virtue, as to check the wife regula- 
tions which aim fo vifibly at its fupport ? The fenfe of honor can- 
not be fa totally loft among you, that you fhould perfift in the ex- 
tirpation of chaftity, merely from an infenfibility to its amiable 
iweetnefs, as the fource of every domettic virtue. From the pre- 
fent unhappy conftitution of things, every woman may incur the’ 
criminality of matrimonial perjury, without any other condemna- 
tion than that of her confcience, which has been efficacioufly lulled 
to tleep previous to the commiflion of fo unhappy a mifchief.” Such 
a glaring defect in the policy of government, joined to the uninter- 
rupted poffetfion of what her pailions have pourtrayed as a moft defi- 
rable, and perhaps commendable acquifition, becomes a ftrong in- 
‘ucement to aweak and ill-governed mind, already biaffed in favor 
ot licentious purfuits. Laws, therefore, for the correétion of fo 
notorious an evil, are, in my opinion, conducive to the moft faluta~ 
cy effeéts, and will, I truft, meet with the concurrence of thofe-of 
your Ladyfhips, who regard the 1efpeét due to yout: own honour, 
and that of your families,’ 
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D—- fs of D —re. 

“ The D—fs of D—re, in a very pleafing ftile of argument, de- 
fended Lady D—’s affertions, and made fome animated remarks on 
the feveral articles of her Ladythip’s addrefs, which peculiarly con- 
curred with the noble D—fs’s fenuments. Her Grace made a ttri- 
king diftinétion between the paitimes of gaiety and innocence, and 
the dear-boughr, and fatally experienced pleafures of a criminal 
connexion. The eloquent Peerefs expretied herielf particularly in- 
teretted for thoie who, like hertelf, had not yet been converfant in 
leflons of gravity, and who, from an early introduction into life, 
were novices in the fevere duties, incumbent on the m«rried ftate, 
The houfe appeared to liften with ferious and willing attention to 
the feveral arguments ber Grace introduced for the revival of long- 
neglected chattity, and fuffered her very admirable addre(s to meet 
with none of that feurrilous interruption, which ufually diitinguithes 
right honourable opp: fition. 

D— fiof B 

‘© After fome previous remarks on the general tenor of the bill, 
her Grace the D fs D—w rof B d condemned the pro- 
pofition it contained, and addreffed the houfe, as nearly as we can 
recollect, in the following terms. ¢ At a juncture, my ladies, fo 














alarming, and in a caufe fo unconititutionally repugnant to female ° 


liberty, my freedom of fentiment will not, I hope, be judged the 
common jargon of B gate malevolence, or the produce of a foil 
leis rich than that which diftinguifhes my origin. Rather let this 
auguft aflembly impute any nice and critical deviations ] may inad- 
vertently be guilty of, to my zeal for their interefts, and my univer- 
fal attachment to the prefervation of their natural privileges, It 
has been a growing maxim with myfelf; and, | cruft, a we!l expe- 
rienced truth with many of your ladythips, that the fubfervience of 
woman fhould be direéted by her convenience. The impofing au- 
thority of men is of fo grols a nature, and unlefs duly curb d, 1s 
frequently carried to fo confiderable a length, that a non-refittance 
on our part, ferves only to fubjugate us more enormoufly, and ren- 
der females the mere mechanical, pailive minifters of their inimical 
procedures. If the evils of a itate, if the dangerous doctrines, 
originating from the introduction of fuch boorifh torms of govern- 
went as thote in the bill, have noinfluence with your ladythips, will 





ye not take fire at the lurking treachery it contains? Will not your’ 


eyes be open to the mifchievous operations which mufi enfue from 
it? In a word, will ye not be made fenfible that, by futfering fuch 
a fyftem to be authorized, ye lofe the valuable fupport of ail your 
fuperiority, free will? My Ladies, I confefs I am animated. I 
glory in it. ’Tis a virtue to exercife a tongue of flander, when the 
exiltence of feandal is rapidly approaching to a crifis; for ye are 
aware, that, when the fuel is no more, the flame mutt evaporate, 
The bench of B 
truly refpeftable. The welfare of our fouls is tuppofed to be the 
grand objeé& thofe mitred fportfmen have in view. IT confefs the 
Propriety of fuch a chace, nor have your Ladyfhips, I prefume, 
aay prevailing objection to feclude {fo inconfiderable, and fo a 
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number of Peers, from the grand and right honourable affemb'y, 
for fo laudable a purpofe. But thall their mandates of vengeance 
be iffued out againft the fex with inditer'minate rudenefs? Shall 
grandmothers be equally comprehended tn this tax on the mind, 
with novices of feventeen? I deprecate fuch an idea. Your expe. 
rimental knowledge, my Ladies, is called in quettion, and I dare ap- 
peal to any r—t peeved of them all, if we are not, in the fenfe of 
the nation, allowed to have a greater infight intomge good and evil 
arifing from matiers of this denomination, than the mott fanguine 
p—e on the bench. Many noble L—ds who handled this fub- 
ject previous to the prefent difcuilion, have contemprucufly hinted 
at the frailty of (as they term it) the weaker fex. ‘The inconfi- 
derate errors thofe dignified beings have pronounced . us obnoxious 
to, are of fo weak a nature, that they appear calculated mere'y to 
terrify Mifies in leading-flrings. Seduétion, with all the various ills 
annexed to it, has been fayely introduced in defence of the prelent 
motion, and thofe chafte rettorers of fuch long-exploced tenets as 
female delicacy, and honour, compliment us, my Ladies, with giv- 
ing caufe to this public fcrutiny into the articles of our taith, “Shiood, 
my Ladies, can women, who have had the advanrages of rank, who 
have known the fweets of frightening their hufbands, tamely tub- 
mit to fuch an infult on their feelings /—Nay, on their deareit, 
tendereft feelings? From myfelf, and I may venture to aflert, 
trom thofe of my family conneétions influenced by my authority, 
this bill will, in all probability, meet a direct and confiderable op- 
pofiion. Our interefts, and in’eed our fent:ments, have htherto 
preferved that uniformity in political views, that we fhall, without 
doubt, be unanimeus on a point that fo notorioufly makes for our 
private welfare. Coniider the tenor of fo novel a policy, and your 
Lady fhips will find it a palpab'e fcheme, clearly derived from. mini- 
fterial defpotiim. ‘The prevalence of fimilar machinations has al- 
ready been fo fuccefstul as to thackle hufbands, fathers, and bro- 
thers, and thall we, the only reprefentatives of independence, the 
only guardians of tree fpeech and aétion, unite in voluntary bon- 
dage? No; rather may we quit a foil, where fervitude is fo illi- 
berally welcomed; and where ladies of gravity, who with unwearied 
perieverance have laboured trom their firit introduétion to fociety, 
in preferving the rights and liberties of the community, are feanda= 
loufly, malicioully, nay, h—il—lv iorbid an honeft interview with 
the pretty tellow they admire! My Ladics, [ afk pardon for my 
warmth, but there are many of you (I appeal privcipally to the 
Dowayers) who muft, from the courfe of things, have the good 
caufe equally at heart with myfelf. It. may be faid, the circum- 
fiances of the bill do not aim at the widowed ftate. I grant it, but 
are not our children equally dear to us with ourfelves ? Is not the 
bar that impedes their plan of operations, ot équal injury to us 
who are originally interefted in the promotion ot them? Let me 
alk the noble Peerefs in the white and filver her moft fecret tenti- 
ments on this fubjeét. Exclufive of the good-will fhe bears her 
very amiable iffue, the has another object invariably in ‘view; 3 
{vcond union in matrimony. Whether.the ‘eager partiality rind 
3 rs ’ whic 
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which fhe purfues the dear change arife from political or more do* 
meftic attacnments, it is not material to determine. A fatiety may, 
end by the affittance of her amicable connections, mutt en{fue, and 
as inevitably be fucceeded by a fyftem diametrically dittin&. In 
this cafe, my Ladies, a change in meafures or of men, the death of 
either party, moft probably of her Ladyfhip, are events aimoft infe- 
parably attendant on the courfe of a calendar year, The contum- 
mation thereforagf the ceremonial rires of Hymen may be tor ever 
impeded, and the Lady, however regardlefs of controul, mutt fub- 


ject herielf in many fenies to the annihilation of many interefting 


and tavorite fyftems. On thefe, and other equaliy material grounds, 
I have ventured to repreient the bill as containing a leading prin- 
ciple adapted to the deitruction of our freedom, as an independent 
part of the creation, Your Ladyfhips will, | hope, have no objec- 
tions to offer, as I am fo well intormed of your candour on this head, 
that it will {urprize me to hear an Englith Peerefs ditpute the ortho- 
doxy of my fentiments.’ 

“* Her Grace might with propriety be faid to have taken the lead 
in oppolition, as the arguments the introduced appeared thoroughly 
to coincide with the fenfe of the houfe. On refuming her feat, the 
Dow - r Lady A—r, and Lady G—r were on their legs together. 
kach profefled a more than ordinary zeal tor the caule in agitation, 
and teemed unwilling to wave any privilege that might plead for 
priority. After untatista¢tory altercations, it was determined to 
abide by the decifion of the affembly, who pronounced Lady G—r 
to poflefs an updoubred claim to precedency, from the many experi- 
mental lights her knowledge of men and manners might enable her 
tothrow on the various niceties of the fubject m contideration. Her 
Lady(hip, after acknowledging the compliment fo univerfally paid 
to the deep refearches of her indefatigable induflry, prefaced a pe- 
cular richnefs of argument to the iollowing purport: 





Lady G re 
$+ My Ladies, 

‘* Many are the advantages I enjoy under the aufpices of a fitua- 
tien which your Ladyfh:ps warmeti wifhes have vet bcea unable to 
reach =f hanks to my ftars, for I have no obligation to earthly in- 
fluence, my various purfuirs in life have been attended throughout 
with truly authoritative information, and guided by tnplicit atten- 
tion tonational welfare. Miftake me not, my Ladies, when I fay 
national, 1 would confine the licentious bounds ufually put to this 
term ; its extent is far too unlimited. Give me leave to exclude ail 
mate pretences to an epithet fu naturally and conveniently calculated 
for the fole uie of ouifelves. The fources of good and evil, your 
Ladythips wil unanimoufly confefs, have no exiftence but with us. 
Should not the ftreams then that arife from them be obedient to pa- 
rental controul? And yer thofefelt-fame ftreams, defiled as fome of 
them are with filth foreign to our fhores, have dared not only to 
ufurpa prior authority to our own, but give laws, n1y, compulfato- 
ry laws, to the total exclulion of our fex’s jurifdiction. At this 
threatening period we are aflembled, my Ladies, for the purpofe of 
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{ubserting a fyftem which ftabs the vitals of our conftitution; and I 
well know, from the many excellent precepts your Ladythips have 
hererofore imbibed, that you would preter the lofs of lite to that of 
its invaluable treafure, a treafure furpaffing the defcriptive fire of 
eloquence, a treafure your mothers and grandmothers have main- 
tained with united and irrefiftible torrents of threats, prayers, ill 
language, and omnipotent invective. Relources{uch as thefe have 
been the ordinary aids calledin to the defence of our jutt righis, 
The times were then equally moderate with the meatures : a change 
in the one neceflarily calls for a fpeedy reformation in tucn particu- 
lars of the other, as are unefficient to cope with the violence of a 
reinforcement. The objections I have yet heard ftuted againft the 
bill now before this aflembly, are equally the dictates of found rea- 
fon and candor- 1 only fear they will not meet with the ferious at- 
tention adequate to the caufe in which we are embarked, owiny toa 
fore of pufillanimicy which runs through the courie of our debates. 
That manly fpirit fo greatly celebrated throughouc the territories of 
Britain is loft, and I dare aver, irretrievably lott from the breafts of 
our hufbands. To their wives then ultimately belongs a renozvelle- 
ment, it poffible, of fo ineitimable a bleffing. The honorable 
fhackles our fpoutes are gracioufly forging for us, afford a very fuffi- 
cient and firiking preface of the purpofe for which they are inten- 
ded. Shall not we, who have till now demolifhed every bafrier of 
oppofition, who have nobly worn the breeches, and even carried 
them as the nobleft bearing of our fhields, invariably perfevere in 
curbing magifterial infolence ? Your Ladythips fcorn the infult of- 
fered in fuch a fufpicion, and will, 1 am convinced rather at once 
aét openly, as [have done, than tamely fubmit to fuch reftraints as 
your hufbands pleafe to put on the freedom of your inclinations. 
I need not wafte time in pointing out fuch parts of the motion as I 
think injurious to our happinets, My life and conduét are every 
day fubject to ferutiny, and I appeal to the language they fpeak, 
as explanatory of my sentiments. I hate the {tinting incumbrances 
of matrimonial chaftitv, and ye knowir. The amendment thete- 
fore I thall propofe, will, I have reafon to flatter myfelf, meet the 
general approbation of all weil-wifhers to female felicity. The te- 
nor of it I would advife to the following purport. —— That uncondi- 
tional liberty be granted to all females, or if fuch indulgence be 
found unmeet, to thofe wedded to Eng—fth P—rs, after the term 
and expiration of one calendar year and an half, to be forthwith dif- 
folved from all matrimonial reftraint and obligation ; and if their 
attachments lead them to contraé marriage with any one who may 
be found willing to be party in fuch an engagement on fimilar terms. 
The certain advantages which fociety muft reap from a fyftem fo be- 
nevolent, will immediately ftrike your Ladythips, when you con- 
fider the increafe of individuals it will occafion, jointly with the en- 
viable variety offered in fo liberal propofals. Our hufbauds, well 
aware of our then omnipotent influence, will be careful in doing 
their beft in every fhape, while we may terrify them into a compli- 
ance with the moft romantic meafures, by urging the facility of an 
immediate feparation.” , 
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Her Ladythip after appealing feparately to many noble Ladics, 
in detence of fuch particulars as were immediately connected with 
their refpective interefts and fituations, concluded her negative 
on the original motion in terms of great acrimony, and poignant 
fatire againft many righr honorable patroneffes of the bill.” 

When the debates wereended,. and the Lady President did 
not perceive an inclination to continue them in either party, 
fhe proc:eded to read the bill, as an introduction to the fen- 
tence which the majority were to determine, On calcula- 
ting the number of hands in.favor of the motion, the tellers 
reported the ium total not to exceed fifteen. The diffentient 
voices were far more numerous. All ufual ceremonies bein 
adjufted, the right honorable Lady. C——s declared. the adt 
for “ preventing adultery” of none effeét: and the Houfe 
after praying for the inefficacy of all fuch obftacles, adjourned 
ull the morrow. 








Albina, Countef Raimond ;. a Tragedy, by Mrs. Cowley: as it 
is performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


To this tragedy is prefixed a preface, wherein the author 
gives a narrative of the proceedings between her and the ma- 
nagers of the theatres of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, 
relative toits appearance on the ftage. 

As critreal obfervers of Albina, our tafk might not ex- 
tend to an examination of the means by which it appeared 
on the ftage, did not Mrs. Cowley’s oblique charge of plagi- 
arifm againft preceding authors, oblige us, as impartial Re- 
viewers, to inveftigate fuch complaint, prior to our taking a 
view of the piece in queftion, ‘ As 1 had fome reafon,” {ays 
Mrs. Cowley, ‘¢ to dreadMr, Harris’s opinions, it was prefent- 
ed to him, in the fummer of 1777, by a lady of rank, with the 
name and {ex of the author concealed. After feveral wecks of 
anxious expeétation, it was returned, peremptorily reje&ted, I 
then waited onhim, and avowed the unfortunate piece, but 
had little reafon to flatter my(felf with the circumftances of my 
reception : Mr, Harris told me, that there was no hope frofy 
alteration ; that the play was unfit for the /fage,” (and might 
With equal propriety have added, the c/ofet) ** and that he was 
convinced it never could be made fit: he difliked the whole idea’ 
of Gondibert’s fituation; and thought every incident of the 
fifth act inadmiffible, as he believed no audience would bear 
it”? We cannot blame a manager’s diffidence in receiving 
pieces, though we have had a tedious teftimony, this lait 
tummer, of what an audienec wii bear. 

What inference Mrs, Cowley means fhould be drawn ‘o 
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this detail we Know not, unlefs it is to prove, .that it was im- 
material to Mr. Harris whether a lady of rank or Mrs, 
Cowley was the author of Albina. Bat to proceed, 

“¢ The tragedy of Percy was foon after announced. J at- 
tended its tepréfentation with anxious cutiofity, as this play 
had been approved by thdt judgment which had decided {o te- 
vérely on mine. At the opening,of the piece, I was much 
concerned t6 feé aft old Englifh ftery attempted.” Why {o? 
Would Mrs, Cowley monopolize thé whole hiftory of Great 
Britain 7—She was’ likéwif€ concerned that fo much was 
faid of cliivalry, and of expeditions to the Holy Land.” 
We hope for the future, authors will take notice, that Mrs. 
Cowley lays claim to the whole and fole poffeffion of the 
place, and that they muft not fend a monk, dervife, or fin- 
ner on a pilgrimage thither, without obtaining her royal paff- 

ort. ‘ P 

. But it feems Mrs. Cowlcy’s real diftrefs arofé frorn the 
trifling circumftance of the heroine in Percy haviti¢ a father. 
For, fays fhe, “1 learnt from the papers of next day, that 
Percy was a,tranflation of a tragedy called Gabrielle de Vergy, 
written by M. Belloy. I was toon after informed, by per- 
fons who had read the original (for I am unacquainied with 
the language*) that in M., Belloy’s tragedy there 1s'no father.” 
Mifs More’s good-nature, in giving a father to her heroine, 
is the fhaft which rankles in Mrs, Cowley’s mind, Yet isit 
fo uncommon a thing to have a father? If we take the opi-, 
nion of Sir John Manly, in the comic opera of the Lady of 
the Manor, it is not. .§ Every woman is fome man’s daugh- 
ter, | fuppote.”? But Mrs, Cowley not only cavils about a 
father’s being introduced on the ftage, fhe goes yet farther: 
** The Law of Lombardy was foon after put into rehearfal, 
and I learnt, with great kent, that it bore a refemblance 
to Albina in the condu& of the piece, thought not in the 
flory or charaéters,” What Mrs, Cowley means. by the ree 
femblance in two pieces, where the flory and charaéiers are both 
different, we are at a lofs to determine. But Mrs. Cowley’s 
terror and aftonifhment did not ftop here. 

_‘* Another play by Mifs More alarmed me greatly. ‘The terror. 
of fuffering again what I had felt at Percy, induced me to write to, 
her in much agitation ; and I am forry that I was prevented from 
iending that lecter, and induced to believe it was impoffible that the 
faine palpable refemblance could again happen. Under this con- 
viction I attended the reprefentation, and heard with aftonifhment, 
what appeared to, me to be every efféntial cireumftance in the plot 

* Had it rot been for this accidental burft of modefty, we fhould have knowa 
ohily as a certainty; that it was the Engl; language with which this lady was 
wuatguainted, 
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and character of my play ; and to obferve, that it was changed 
principally in thofe places which had been objected to in mine. In 
Orlando, as in Gondibert, the action fprings from love, which took 
its rife in a fituation wherein hope was impoffible ; though the ob» 
jet is changed, from the widow of his brother, to the betrothed 
miltrefs of his friend.” 

In fhort, Mrs. Cowley feems determined at any rate, right 
or wrong, to find a fimilitude between her tragedy and every 
other that appeared from the time fhe depofited Albina ‘in 
the manager’s hands ; nay, we find inone place, that tho’ the 
“< ftory and chara&ters of a play were confefledly different 
from Albina,” fhe pretends, ‘‘ the condu& of the piece re- 
fembled that tragedy.” Surely /uch condué? in her is inex- 
culeable. After relating the various interviews extorted from 
the managers, for which the herfelf confefles fhe has waited 
“* three hours” ata time, fhe tells us, fhe gave up all thoughts 
of melting their hard hearts, and therefore afked Mr. Col- 
man, the manager of the Hay-Market theatre, to bring out 
atragedy for her; to which he thus replied: ** When an 
author of reputation thinks proper to bring me a piece, I 
don’t think I have a right to deliberate. If Mrs. Cowley 
invites the town to a tragedy at the Hay-Market, I am only 
the midwife, to give it a fafe delivery to the world; when 
one does not know a writer, it is different.” 

Here the behaviour of Mr. Harris and Mr, Colman ap- 
pear in a different light : it was immatcrial to Mr. Harris 
who offered him a tragedy ; he took his determination from 
the piece itfelf: Mr. Colman, it feems, muft kuow bis man 
before he can give a reply. We cannot, however, blaine 
the winter managers for leaving Mr, Colman this bon bouche, 
if he has a ta/fe for it, of Mrs. Cowley, and referving that 
of Mifs Hannah More for themtelves ; for in our opinion, 
no judgment would ftep from this to that: but Mr, Col- 
man’s Little JUDGMENT, Jitt/le PERSON, and /itt/le PRIDE, are 
exa&tly calculated to u/fber-in Jitte MERIT.* In thort, we 
cannot hold the proceedings in any other light, than that 
Mr. Harris had judgment, Mr. Sheridan civility; the firft of 
which Mr. Harris employed to get rid of importunity, and 
the latter Mr. Sheridan uted to gild the pill of difappointment. 
As the whole preface feems to have been digtated in a fit of 
infanity, on a difappointment of fal/e pride and real vanity, 
we fhall dwell no longer on the fubje&t, but proceed to the 
tragedy itfelf. 

With regard to the ftory of Albina, it has been fo repeat- 

* Mr. Colman owns himfelf the midsife on this occafion, and truly old-womten 
like, protefts it is a fine chopping boy, when it has all the appearqace of adifguting 
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edly recounted in the public papers, as to render a frefli de- 
tail tedious; we fhall, therefore, be as concife in our remarks 
on this tragedy as poffible : indeed, were we not compelled 
to dwell a little on it, by our profeffion as Reviewers, we 
fhould be tempted to throw afide the meagre produétion, 
The charaéters of the piece teem with inconfiftencies ; that 
of Gondibert, in particular, is fuch as muft excite our horror 
and deteftation ; he is depi€ted a monfter, which, we hope 
and believe, never could exift. A manager of a theatre, 
like the writer of a book, flould ftick to his motto ; there- 
fore, with what propriety could Gondibert, fuch as he is de- 
fcribed, be prefented to an audience with veluti in /peculum 
wrote over his head ? 

Editha is drawn as inconfiftent, though not quite fo brutal 
in her paffions. Indeed, this lady, in a feene with Albina, 
fays to her, 

«© You know I am not fa/bion’d like my fex.” 

The reafons Editha affigns for the hatred of Albina, are 
the fallen ftate to which the is reduced, and the hopes fhe 
had, by Edward’s means, to have regained her former fitua- 
tion, which Albina had fruftrated, by having caught 

** His fordid vows in zets of gold.” 

To be fure, we have heard of lovers being held in chains ; 
but we did not know, till this lady informed us, that they were 
caught in nets, like a parcel of Thames flounders. Poor devils! 

The chara&ter of Weftmoreland is not a whit lefs incon- 
fiftent than either of the above. He is at firft reprefented as 
a brave old warrior; but foon dwindles into a mere country 
old gentleman ; or elfe fuch a ridiculous confideration could 
not ftrike him as the following, upon Edward’s informing 
him, he muft leave England in three days : 

*¢ *Tis a fhort period. It will fcarcely ferve 
To break a piece of gold.” 
To be fure, a piece of ga/d is more fitted to the dignity of tra- 
gedy than fiver, A common village fwain would have been 
content with a_/ix-pence. 

Edward feems to pofleis all the credulity of a boy juft en- 
tering into the world, or elfe he never could have been the 
dupe of fuch a thallow plot as Gondibert and Editha praétife 
onhim. We find this young hero poffeffing the fame dignity 
of expreffion with old Weftmoreland On the latter’s doubt- 
ing the fervency of his paflions, he ardently exclaims, 

** Oh no' 
A faithful love with my exiftence svi»! ” 
Again, when Editha tells him of Albina’s infidelity, he breaks 
out with, 
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** Oh, no! 
Swear thou art falfe, I’ll swif thee round my heart-ftrings.”” 

Albina appears to be one of thofe modef? ladies, who will 
hide their regard for the man of their choice till the laft mi- 
nute, and then are as forward as they were before backward, 

It is not, however, the charaéters, that are our only ob- 
jeftion. Did it not exceed our limits, we could point out 
many plagiarifms in Mrs. Cowley ; for it does not abiolute- 
ly require a knowledge of the French language to come at 
French thoughts; bad tranflations are cheap and plenty 
enough, and are to be had at almoft every book-ftall in town. 
To be jure there is in many places an originality in the phraje- 
ology of this tragedy ; fuch as, ** You'll not fight before a lady, 
Sir.” ** Pil plunge my dagger in your throat.” ‘* Take heart, 
my girl”? ‘© Well faid, my child.” ** Truly not.” ‘* Whize 
zing form.” ‘© So early! éen fo early.” 

It may be urged, that refpeét to a lady ought to have fof- 
tened our pen; to which we anfwer, it is the play, and not 
the writer, we condemn ; befides, how would an author tri- 
umph over a reviewer, could he ExTORT a favourable cri- 
tique ona bad play, by putting his wife’s name to it. Yet 
we are not of that tribe of critics, that 

** If once a Jord but owns the happy lines, 

How the fenfe brightens; how the wit refines !” 
We, on the contrary, never wifh to fee the literary produc- 
tions of fuch Lorps and Lapt£s who take refuge either 
under their ¢t/es or their fex. But, indeed, Mrs. Cowley 
can lay no claim to our indulgence, while fhe chimerically 
complains of plagiarifm againft others. We beg Mrs. Cow 
ley’s pardon, but fhe puts us in mind of the fifh-woman, 
who accufed Mr. Quin of /tealing her fifh; to which he an- 
fwered in his coarfe way, I fteal your fh, Woman! By 
Gop, I never fo much as faw your bafket.” 

We fhall dwell no longer on this trifling article ; nor, ine 
deed fhould we have thus far detained our readers in fuch 
company, but that it is always to be apprehended the caufe 
of literature may fuffer by the artifices of fuch vain preten- 
ders, As to the tragedy, its only merit feems to be, that it 
has provoked a very ingenious piece of criticilm, in a pam- 
phlet, entitled ** Obfervations on Albina,” to which we 
refer our readers, who have curiofity enough to know any 
more of the tragedy of Mrs. Cowley and Co, S. 








Obfervations on the Tragedy of Albina, Countefs Raimond. 
8vo. Macklew. 
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«¢ The extravagant encomiums which have been beftowed on 
this play—the grois abufe of the periormers—and fevere accufa- 
tions on ‘the public—rhe /aboui, | make not the leatt doubt, of the 
fame pen —have induced the author to lay before them his animad- 
verfions on the piece, whiltt it was performing at the Hay-Market, 
in hopes to prove, that the want.of proper encouragement is to be 
attributed oniy toa want of merit in the tragedy itfelf. He has not 
faid any thing of the language, nor plagiarifins which appeared evi- 
dently to him during the performance, left his memory might dif- 
appoint, or his notes miflead him : thofe he muft leave till he has 
the play before him, as he is informed it is intended for publica- 
tion ; and then he means to do it all that juitice the dumaaity, mo- 
deftly, and humility of its authors demand. 

Our author begins thus. 

s¢ It may, in all probability, be thought too hazardous an at- 
tempt to ftand fingly forth againfi a fet of editors, who are tiled 
critics, and affume to themfelves the power of reyulating the tafe 
of the public in theatric matters, by pouring forth their fentiments 
through the channel of their own papers, as arbitrarily as arrogant- 
ly, without condefcending to fhew their praife or difpraife is built 
on reafon or found judgment, efteeming it fufficient pompoufly to 
introduce their opinions with ** We think,” ** We are certain,” “We 
conclude.” As one of the public, who cannot tacitly fubmit to the 
abfurdity of oftentatious parade, to the meanneis of arts, and illi- 
berslity of ftratagem, called forth to aid impofition, I fhall; 1 hope, 
merit in fome degree the approbation of the impartial, by fhewing 
my contempt for fuch fordid artifices, and what little regard ought 
to be paid to the criticifms of men influenced by partiality, and 
dupes to felf-confequence. I mean not to copy the example of 
their vanity, by daring to fuppofe mere opinion could be fatisfac- 
tory to my readers ; it is only a prerogative aflumed by folly and ig- 
norance ; as crows in peacocks feathers they may efcape the notice 
of the undifcerning multitude, but cannot the eye of obfervation.” 

_ After this, he fays, “TI have it from the moft indifputa- 
ble authority, the play was the joint offspring of Mefirs. 
Cowlcys.” So that our civility in regard to a lady’s produc- 
tion cannot be called in queftion, 

Having in a ludicrous manner gone through the plot of 
the tragedy, he goes on, 

_* It we review what has been thus far advanced, the amount 
will clearly appear as follows : that one of the firft and eflential parts 
of tragedy is totally deftroyed ; that there is the moft confummate 
poverty of invention ; that the incidents are forced, and either un- 
neceflary, unnatural, ufelefs, or ab(urd; that the whole or major 
part.of the plot confifts in Iiftening and peeping; 2nd in fine, that na- 
ture has appeared fo perplexing a gueit, that the author, as if de- 
termined on her total demolition and extin¢tion, has rurned her out 
of his fociety, and depended throughout on the diiturted efforts of his 
own brain.” 

Speaking of the moval effect of tragedy, 
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“ To aceomplifh which,” fays he, ‘* it is neceffary to fet before the 
audience the images of horror and fear, 2. ¢. to paint fuch actions as 
create the ficit, and implant in our minds a difguft and detettation of 
thofe deeds from whence they originate; the fecond, by throwing 
vs into fuch circumftances as make us atraid le{t we fhould become 
the dlaves of thofe paffions which might draw on us fimilar mifery. 

‘+ But how are thefe ends to be obtained ? 

‘« By fhewing us the enormities of vice, and painting the path 
which leads to them, naturally, The law of nature in this cafe 
thould be rigidly obferved ; for man is more apt to labour to find 
out excufes for his vices, than arguments for the fubduction of his 
paiions; he looks towards the gratifications arifing from the pur- 
{uit, and not the miferies he may create—hence every reprefenta- 
tion which is not within the line of probability, becomes the ob- 
ject of ridicule ; carries with. it no force of example, nor the voice 
of inftruétion; but, like Punch in a puppet-fhew, ferves to raiie a 
laugh at the extravagance of conceit. 

‘* How has our auuthor,” continues he, ** endeavoured to ex- 
emplity the matter in queftion ? 

** By introducing two characters which never did exift. 

‘- Difdaining the law of nature, he forms creatures of his own, 
and vainly imagines they can be ranked amongft the clafs of human 
beings.” 

Of Editha he obferves, ‘* She makes no impreffion upon the 
{pectators, and indeed fhe is fo totally oxér2, that fhe neither excites 
horror, nor raifes fear. 

Though the manner of her death is truly a very whimfical con- 
ceit—which I mutt beg leave to recite, as fo much depends upon it 
—there is one froke here which fhews the profundity of our author’s 
fagacity, for it he had not ftabbed Editha, foul and body, and mur- 
dered nature at one blow, one of the beit tragi-comic effects would 
have been deftroyed that ever graced an Englifh theatre. 

** Gondibert, after the marriage of Albina, fteals into her cham- 
ber with intention to murder her. Before this, Editha is fent for 
by Albina, who leaves the room; Editha enters; immediately af- 
ter, impatient Kdwatd comes in, catches hold of Editha, fuppofing 
her his bride.” 

This calls to our recolleétion the burden of the old fong 5 

** And Joan and my Lady’s alike in the dark.” 
*Tis well inftcad of Editha, he had not met one of the poor 
innocent houte-maids. To proceed. 

‘¢ Gondibert makes the fame miftake, creeps from his peeping hole, 
and ftabs her dead as a herring at one ftroke. Poorthing! e dies 
without a groan ! That violent, inexorable fpirit fleets away without 
amurmur ! I do not believe any author before ever winged his he- 
ro’s hand with fuch fatality, no, nor perhaps had the fame reafon. 

‘* If he had permitted nature to have breathed a whifper from 
Editha’s lips, Gondibert would not have {tabbed himfelf; Edward 
would not have attempted it ; Albina’s figure could not have been 
difplayed ; Edward could not have ftarted; we fhould have loft all 
the Hahs! and Ohs! and this truly puppet-fhew {cene would _ 
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‘6 The extravagant encomiums which have been beftowed on 
this play—the grois abufe of the performers—and fevere accula- 
tions onthe public—the laboui, | make not theteaft doubt, of the 
fame pen —have induced the author to lay before them his animad- 
verfions on the piece, whilft it was performing at the Hay-Market, 
in hopes to prove, that the want.of proper encouragement is to be 
attributed oniy to a want of merit in the tragedy itfelf. He has not 
faid any thing of the language, nor plagiarifins which appeared evi- 
dently to him during the performance, left his memory might dif- 
appoint, or his notes miflead him: thofe he mutt leave till he has 
the play before him, as he is informed it is intended for publica- 
tion ; and then he means to do it all that juitice the Sumaaity, mo- 
defty, and bumility of its authors demand. 
Our author begins thus. 
s¢ It may, in all probability, be thought too hazardous an at- 
tempt to ftand fingly forth againft a fet of editors, who are fliled 
critics, and affume to themfelves the power of reyulating the tafe 
of the public in theatric matters, by pouring forth their fentiments 
through the channel of their own papers, as arbitrarily as arrogant- 
ly, without condefcending to fhew their praife or difpraife is built 
on reafon or found judgment, efteeming it fufficient pompoufly to 
introduce their opinions with * We think,” ** We are certain,” “ We 
conclude.” As one of the public, who cannot tacitly fubmit to the 
abfurdity of oftentatious parade, to the meanneis of arts, and illi- 
ber lity of ftratagem, called forth to aid impofition, I fhall; I hope, 
merit in fome degree the approbation of the impartial, by fhewing 
my contempt for fuch fordid artifices, and what little regard ought 
to be paid to the criticifms of men influenced by partiality, and 
dupes to felf-confequence. I mean not to copy the example of 
their vanity, by daring to fuppofe mere opinion could be fatisfac- 
tory to my readers ; it is only a prerogative affumed by folly and ig- 
norance ; as crows in peacocks feathers they may efcape the notice 
of the undifcerning multitude, but cannot the eye of obfervation.” 
After this, he fays, “I have it from the moft indifputa- 
Ble authority, the play was the joint offspring of Mefirs. 
Cowlcys.” So that our civility in regard to a /ady’s produc- 
tion cannot be called in queftion, 
Having in a ludicrous manner gone through the plot of 
the tragedy, he goes on, 
fos It we review what has been thus far advanced, the amount 
will clearly appear as follows : that one of the firft and eflential parts 
of tragedy is totally deftroyed ; that there is the moft confummate 
poverty of invention ; that the incicents are forced, and either un- 
neceflary, unnatural, ufelefs, or ab(urd; that the whole or major 
part.of the plot confifts in Iiflening and peeping; 2nd in fine, that na- 
ture has appeared fo perplexing a gueit, that the author, as if de- 


‘ termined on her total demolition and extin¢tion, has rurned her out 


of his fociety, and depended throughout on the diiturted efforts of his 
own brain.” 
Speaking of the moral effect of tragedy, 
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Obfervatious on Albina. Toy 


“ Toaceomplifh which,” fays he, ** it is neceffary to fet before the 
audience the unages of horror and fear, z.¢. to paint fuch actions as 
create the firit, and implant in our minds a difguft and deteftation of 
thofe deeds from whence they originate; the fecond, by throwing 
ys into fuch circumftances as make us afraid left we fhould become 
the flaves of thofe paffions which might draw on us fimilar mifery. 

** Bur how are thefe ends to be obtained ? 

‘«« By fhewing us the enormities of vice, and painting the path 
which leads to them, naturally, The law of nature in this cafe 
fhould be rigidly obferved ; for man is more apt to labour to find 
out excufes for his vices, than arguments for the fubduétion of his 
pailions; he looks towards the gratifications arifing from the pure 
{uit, and not the miferies he may create—hence every reprefenta- 
tion which is not wéthin the line of probability, becomes the ob- 
ject of ridicule ; carries with, ic no force of example, nor the voice 
of inftruction; but, like Punch in a puppet-fhew, ferves to ralie a 
laugh at the extravagance of conceit. 

‘* How has our auuthor,” continues he, ** endeavoured to ex- 
emplity the matter in queftion ? 

** By introducing two characters which never did exift. 

‘- Difdaining the law of nature, he forms creatures of his own, 
and vainly imagines they can be ranked amongff the clafs of human 
beings.” 

Of Editha he obferves, ‘* She makes no impreffion upon the 
{pectators, and indeed fhe is fo totally oxtré, that fhe neither excites 
horror, nor raifes fear. 

Though the manner of her death is truly a very whimfical con- 
ceit—which I mutt beg leave to recite, as fo much depends upon it 
—there is one froke here which fhews the profundity of our author’s 
fagacity, for it he had not ftabbed Editha, foul and body, and mur- 
dered naiure at one blow, one of the bett tragi-comic effects would 
have been deftroyed that ever graced an Englifh theatre. 

** Gondibert, after the marriage of Albina, fteals into her cham- 
ber with intention to murder her. Before this, Editha is fent for 
by Albina, who leaves the room; Editha enters; immediately af- 
ter, impatient Edward comes in, catches hold of Editha, fuppofing 
her his bride.” 

This calls to our recolleétion the burden of the old fong ; 

** And Joan and my Lady’s alike in the dark.” 
"Tis well inftcad of Editha, he had not met one of the poor 
innocent houfe-maids. To proceed. 

‘* Gondibert makes the fame mittake, creeps from his peeping hole, 
and {tabs her dead as a herring at one ftroke. Poorthing! the dies 
without a groan ! That violent, inexorable fpirit fleets away without 
amurmur ! I do not believe any author before ever winged his he- 
To’s hand with fuch fatality, no, nor perhaps had the fame reafon. 

‘¢ If he had permitted nature to have breathed a whifper from 
Editha’s lips, Gondibert would not have ftabbed himfelf; Edward 
would not have attempted it ; Albina’s figure could not have been 
difplayed ; Edward could not have ftarted; we fho.ld have loft all 
the Hahs ! and Ohs! and this truly puppet-fhew {cene would — 
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been obliterated. It might as well; for the audience are neither 
furprized, pleafed, nor alarmed; the fecret has long before beea 
divulged to them, and the moit elegant attitude of the hero and he- 
roine havea true comic effect.” 





The Antiquevian Repertory: a Mifcellany intended to preferve and 
ilufirate feveval valuable Remains of old Times. Adorned with 
clegant Scuipturss, Nolei, 1775. Vol. iit, 1776. 4to, 
We know not how it happened that this compilation has 

fo long efcaped us; but as we are not remifs in beflowing 

praife where it is due, fo our duty as Reviewers (and it is 
the beft teft of our impartiality) obliges us to pafs cenfure 
where an editor, after obtaining the public favour, abuies 
it fo-grofly as in the inftance before us. We take it for 
granted, that Mr. Richard Godfrey is the maker both of the 
book and the piétures, and he has got fome wicked wag of 
an antiquarian for his principal partner, His defign is a 
good one; but he is fo unequal to the execution, that his 
work, which he feems to make a point of publifhing in 
monthly numbers (though he is not always punétual) and 
which has already gone through thirty-one numbers and 
near three volumes, is one of thofe meagre indigefted com- 
pilations, where the beft materials have not had juftice done 
them, and the want of better has been amply fupplied by 
wholefale quotations from Hollinfhed, Stowe, Blount, and 
‘Taylor the water poet, from indulgences, legends of faints, 
icorreét charters, and dry heraldic catalogues, and the whole 
ma{s has been jumbled together without notes to illuftrate it 
or the leaft attention to errors of the prefs, and many of the 
pieces uot authenticated.* The tales in No. 6 and 27, are 
as indecent as they are filly ; and even the letters relating to 
the diflolution of religious houfes in the laft number, feem 
to he feleted merely for their want of decency. A wretched 
tranflation of Perlin’s and Le Serre’s account of England, fills 

up Numbers 10, 11, 12. Cere aukwardly explained, p. 228, 

and an unneccflary aftonifliment about the fruit at Bothwell- 

caitle, The account (No. 9.) of finding Thomas Beau- 
fort’s body at Bury, is a moft impudent attack on the repu- 
tation of a furgeon who examined it, and gave fo fatistac- 

tory an account in Philof. Tranfactions, vol. Ixii. art. 33. 

ft was drawn up by one Stuart, a rival praétitioner, who 

firft inferted it in the Bury paper, and then was at the expence 
of a copper plate to circulate it about the country : it was 
read by Mr. Connell, at the Society of Antiquaries, whole fe- 
erctary publicly returned thanks for it, though he was ftop- 
ped 


¥ See Vol. I. page 116, 118, ra. 
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ped from entering it in their minutcs ; and laft of all, it found 
its requitfeat in pace in this very ufeful and curious colleCtion, 

It may be faid, engravers do not underftand literary com- 
pofition ; but every engraver is prefumed to be maficr of his 
own art. They can, and frequently do, for their own cre- 
dit, amend indifferent drawings. Mr. Godfrey is a fervile 
copyift. See Queen’s Crofs, No. 4, where the defcriber 
has miftaken palm branches for a pair of wings ; fee alio Kef- 
vic water-fall, the Scowls, &c. but moft of all, fee that mife- 
rable print, in the 27th Number, of one of the fineft views 
in the fouth of England, at Godalmin, which muft have been 
communicated by iome of the many pencitlers who are con- 
tinually attempting this pleafing fcene, as the falfe account 
about Charch-ftreet, and the lie about Mary Tofts and the 
cat, is the refult of ignorance and low wit; nor are the views 
of Harrow, No. 15, or of the buildings at Chatfworth, No. 
23, or from Conftitution-hill, No. 28, or the five views in 
No. 29 and 30, any more worthy of commendation. Then 
for portraits, which Mr. Editor thinks one merit of his work, 
thote of Mary Queen of Scots, Thomas Lord Wentworth, 
and Sir Antony Weldon, are fcarcely human; and the mo- 
nument of Henry Earl of Weftmorland, No. 11, Sir A. 
Brown, No. 7, Lady Digby’s buft, No. 21, tuc Fitzwalter- 
tomb, No. 28, the Knight, in No. 29, and the miferable 
{cratches of brafles, No. 28 and 30, would ditgrace any work. 
The drawings which our beft mafters have beftowed on their 
poor brother, would, in better hands, have made the fame 
figure as they do in the Virtuofi’s Mufeum, or under Mr. 
Watts’ tool. ——Since Mr. G. has raifed his price with his 
number of plates, he has fadly fallen off in execution ;¢ and 
his praétice of ipferting plates in onc number, and the ace 
count of them in a fucceeding one, to ‘peak the moft favour- 
able of it, favours very much of the catchpenny. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Lettres de Mr. De Longueville: or, Portrait of J. J. Rouf- 
ieau, ina Series of Letters, 8vo. 





The author, who is a public fcrivener in Paris, tells us, 
that the method which he has followed to give the world the 
portrait of that great mau, was prefcribed to | im by an inti- 
mate friend, who was of opinion, that a fhort ana'yfis of 
the principles laid dowa by the citizen of Genevi, could not 

+ How unequal and capricious this artift has fhewn himfelf to his bei: ‘riends, 


fee Haftec’s Hiftory of Kent, and Grofe’s Views ; the lattes feems te have dropt 
him in bis fupplement. 
but 
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but prove very acceptable to thote who, from the multipli. 
city of bufinefs, or the nature of their occupations, might 
not find Icifure fufficient to pernfe the whole works of Ronf- 
feau. The cightcen letters of Mr. De Longueville are ex- 
tracts made from the various produétions of that extraordi- 
nary genius, with comments by the fcrivener. 

‘* Another motive that attracted me,” fays De Longueville, is, 
*¢ that I have had occafion tocbferve, that the works of Roufleay 
are not fo generally known as they deferve to be. I have heard a 
man of regular education, who, {peaking of Rouffeau’s Emik, called 
it, the hiftory of Paulus Emilius. Some hearers laughed, as if the 
being ignorant of a fact were a proof of ftupidity ; I did not /augh ; 
onthe contrary, [tried to make him eafy, by obferving to the com- 
pany, that the beft productions in literature are not unlike thofe 
beautiful rockets. which are admired as long as they fhine, but for- 
got when they fparkle no more.” 

There is no lefs novelty in the thought, then charity in 
the author’s behaviour, and we fhall give him credit for both ; 
the more fo, as it is not the only inftance of our author’s 
originalitye 

After a comparifon drawn between Montaigne and Rouf- 
feau, which ferves, in our opinion, to confirm the truth of 
the Latin proverb, omnis comperatio claudicat, Mr. De Lon- 
gueville is much out of humour with thofe injudicious readers 
who maintain that the works of Roufleau can only pleafe and 
entertain women and boys: “ And is not youth of both 
“© fex,” exclaims our author, “ the meft sENsIBLE, moft 
** numerous, moft amiable, and above all moft yupicrous 
s* part of mankind > Who ever thought or faid fo before 
our learned terivener ? 

he three firft letters are taken up in juftifying Rouffeau 
and his works; in the fourth, the author begins his analyfis, 
by the Effay on the Arts and Sciences; here he takes the 
occafion of difturbing the manes of the celebrated Rouffeau, 
the father of lyric poetry in France, and taking from him 
the appcliation of GREAT, given him by pofterity, to con- 
fer it on his hero the citizen of Geneva—another inftance of 
fingularity, The difference between the two Roufleaus is 
wide ; the poet was the firft, and yet remains unrivalled in 
his way ; the philofopher, as he is called, can by no means 
claim any iuch diftin&ion, But Mr. De Longueville is a 
perfcé& enthufiaft ; and were literary difputes as dangerous 
as religious ones, we make no doubt but the ferivener would 
turn apoftle, and, Mahomet like, force the world with fword 
and fire to kneel to the idol of his philo‘ophical worthip. 

The whole work, as we have faid before, is remarkable for 
a umber of oddities, which give it a turn truly 7. 
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The following is not one of the leaft. Rouffeau, fpeaking 
of the art of writing in his Emile, adds, that itis a fhame 
to treat of fuch trifling matters in an eflay on ecucation, 
«“ There,” exclaims the enchanted fcrivener, ** there is one 
“ of thofe unexpeéted ftrokes that mnft throw the reader 
“ into a kind of extatic pleafure; he fhould here fhut the 
“ book, and once or twice {kip about the room!” Whether 
he did fo or not himfelf, the author does nor inform us, 

Our duty as Reviewers being to expofe both the beauties 
and defeéts of any work which chance, or choice, fubjeéts 
to our infpection, we cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure of 
quoting the very ingenious manner in which our author ex 
culpates his hero from a reproach laid to his charge, of his 
having employed unwarrantable means for obtaining the fas 
vours of a lady with whom he was defperately in love. 

‘* Betore I yive credit to this report,” fays the panegyritt, ** the 
fact muft be proved to a demonftration; and then, if founded, 
fhall congratulate that immortal man, that the delirium of love could 
betray him into one fault only during the whole courfe of his life.’ 

The pamphlet concludes with a letter, wherein the writer 
explains the reafon why the Feuilles Foyeufes (a periodical 
work of which he was the author) have been fufpended for 
near a twelvemonth ; his apology is the moft unexception- 
able, viz. he could not defray the charges attending the un- 
dertaking. But this is fupported by an argument fo truly 
charaéteriftic of this writer’s very uncommon genius, that we 
think a tranflation of the following paflage will prove ac- 
ceptable and entertaining to our readers. 

‘“* The human mind cannot exert all its faculties, unlefs the full 
calls of nature are fatisfied ; money for this is required, and, where 
they are numerous, a great deal of it: forinftance ; I ain not like 
thofe thin votaries of the mufes, who feed amply on the perfumes 
of Heiiconian water; I am one of the molt wonderful eaters in the 
kingdom; itis only by cutting deep into an aloyax (the French fir- 
join) that I get that fire, ftrength, and luxuriancy of thought. In 
my little box (as a fcrivener) where idlenefs hath given me leifure 
to reflect, I have often thought, that there fhould be a law, by 
which it were ordered, that every man of genius, who at any ume 
had given proof of his talents, fhould be boarded, lodged, maintain- 
ed in cloaths, and entertained at the public expence throughout the 
whole kingdom.” ’ 

This may appear to our writer ‘¢ a confummation devout- 
“ ly to be wifhed :” but the republic of letters is fo over- 
run with pretenders, that any encouragement would only 
fef¥e to multiply the Longuevilles of the age. 
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Difcours Politiques, e.—Lflays Political, Hiftorical and 
Critical, on fome European Governments, by the Count 
1’ Albon. 1 vol. Svo. Paris. Pilfot. 


To fec a young man of fafhion give up to ftudy and me- 
ditation that time which is generally allotted by that part of 
mankind to diffipation and faihionable idlenefs, cannot but 
refle& great honour on the author of the above Effays ; his 
very miftakes are dignified and rendered excufable when com- 
pared to the principal caufe. -A young nobleman turning 
his leiture hours to any advantage, 1s fuch a phenomenon in 
high life, that we find ourfelves inclined to forgive even his 
errors, Asa {pecimen of his ftyle and manner of viewing 
things, we fhall only extra&t what regards this country in 
particular, and leave to the fagacity of our readers to deter- 
inine on the merits of the French {peculatift. 

‘** In the paroxifm of its moft violent convulfions has England 
ellablifhed the form of its prefent government. The nation, hurt 
at the encroaching powers of its fovereigns, conceived the flatter- 
ing idea of humbling them. The people never attempted to wreit 
the fceptre from their hands, nay, the fubjeéts agreed to encircle 
their rulers with all the pomp of royalty, provided they themfelvés 
could domineer alone. By a dark, but well concerted policy, the 
Englifh even out-did themfelves in the execution of their deep laid 
plot. They did not feek after the fhadow, but feized on the real 
odie. The phantom of royalty continued to revel in St. Jages’s 
palace, and the Parliament became the true monarch. This grand 
revolution was brought about by a patriotic enthufiafm ; the itate 
was fhaken from its very foundation ; fuccefsful attempts encou- 
raged popular boldnefs, and the nation redoubled its efforts. The 
old edifice was battered, and foon tumbled to ruins. On thofe 
wrecks, yet reeking with the blood of their countrymen, the Eng- 
lith raited the temple they meant to erect to Freedom. Time, and 
the manifold crimes of the nation, ia a few years completed the 
work,” 

In the following manner does the noble author expofe the 
dangers of democracy. 

‘* In fuch a ftate,” fays he, ** every man wifes to fteer; no 
one dares to put his hand to the rudder. A power of commanding 
magiftrates arifes, not a fubjeét to obey their commands. Liberty 
degenerates into licentioufnefs ; ambition leads the way to anarchy ; 
the laws are mute ; the patriotic fpiric ex pires. Let aman, fway- 
ed by ambition, boldly ftep forth, animated with the luft of em- 
pire, and that mighty people become a tribe of groveling tlaves. 
Cxar enflaved the Roman people; but before he could torge the 
retters, the commonwealth was overthrown. Democracy borders 
ou anarchy ; it has been thought fo, and hiftory has configned it in 
s records. Rome conquered and deftroyed Carthage. If = 
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exited a monument on the ruins of that antient city, truth would 
write on it thefe words ; Carthage def'roved it/elf !” 

Whatever may be the opinion of the world in general, 
and of the critics in particular, on the performance of the 
Count D’Albon, he has attained the mora/ end of every wri- 
tery I mean, that, befides the profit of the fale, he is on the 
penfion lift of Portugal; having received from that court 
the infignia of the order of Chriit, and, what is better thaa 
all outward ornament, a penfion of twelve thoufand reis, 
Who would not be an author at that price ? 





Didisnaive Univerfel, Fc.—Univerfal Didtionary of the mo- 
ral, economical, political, and diplomatical Riiensiees or, 
the complete Library of the Statefman and the Citizen, 
By Mr. Robinet. London and Paris, in numbers, 


This is a praife-worthy attempt (which we fear will have 
very little fucceis) of recalling the diplomatic body to an 
open and fair way of dealing, from which they feem to have 
fwerved by right of their poditical patent. Statefmien, in ge- 
neral, are fomething like the lower nobility of Brittany ; 
thefe may turn traders, by depofiting at the herald’s office 
their tithes and patents, which are reftored to them whenever 
they think fit to leave off trade. Thus minifters and ambat{- 
fadors when appointed to their employ, forget that there is 
fuch a thing as probity, and refume their notions of that 
ftale virtue when they quit their places; though feveral have 
been known .never to think of it afterwards. 

Neverthelefs, Mr. Robinet deferves great commendation, 
both as to the intent of his work, and the manner in which 
itisexeeuted. This volume contains feveral very intereft- 
ing articles ; efpecially that entitled ambaffadors and embaffiss 5 
itit terminated by an excellent inftruétion from a dying aw- 
baffador to his fon, who intended to run the fame political 
career, ‘The leffons of this fenfible father are all inforced 
and illuftrated by examples and anecdotes. When he exhorts 
nis fon to avoid a culpable duplicity, he accompanies his ad- 
vice with the following hiftorical fa&. 

“ A minifter of foreign affairs writing to an ambaffador from his 
own court, concluded his letter with thefe words: Be didcrai in your 
promifes, eve Joall cautioufly avoid performing them. The ambaflae 
dor aniwered in the following manner. ¢ 1 will promife nothing, 


becaufe the confequence mult be difgraceful to me; you thall have 
Dd 2 nothing 
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nothing to perform, becaufe I fhall take care not to engage you in 
any refpect whatever : but I am confident to be fuccefsful by fair 
and honourable means. Thefe fhall be my only artifice. If you 
chufe to employ another, recall me; for I will not venture to lofe 
on a fingle cait, a reputation which I have acquired during the 
courfe of twenty years trufty fervices.” ; 

Such is the language of honour ; fuch the di&ates of ho- 
nefty. He alone who follows them is entitled to eftcem ; 
all others, though they may derive !uftre from their employ- 
ment, are, as men, a di/grace to fociety. D)ifcretion is re- 
quired, but duplicity on any occafion unpardonable. A 
ftatefman, in fhort, fhould not open his lips too freely, left 
he fhould betray fome important fecret ; but, if not obliged 
to {peak, he certainly is obliged never to utter a falfchood. 





De la Religion, &¥e.—An Effay on Religion, by a Man of 
the World. Paris. 4 vol. 8vo. 


This is a kind of phenomenon in literature. A man of the 
world becoming the champion of religion, when it feems to 
be a fettled maxim with the heroes of the ton, to have no re- 
ligion at all, is fuch a wonder, that we don’t know which to 
admire moft, the choice of the fubje€&t, or the mafterly man- 
ner in which it is treated by this anonymous writer. 

The chief aim of this work is to eftablifh the truth of the 
following maxim, fo often attempted, but never fo forcibly 
urged as in this ingenious work, viz. that the principles of 
the Chriftian religion is of all religious fyftems the veft cal- 
culated to conciliate the almightineis and goodnets of God 
with the exiftence both of natural and moral evils, The 
following extra& from the author’s introduétion will convey 
to our readers an idea of his plan, and the manner in which 
it is conduéted, 

** The work which I undertake is immenfe. Am I not thea 
juftified in appropriating to my own ufe, the difcoveries of the ma- 
ny men of genius who have honoured and enlightened this age ? 
In order to avoid iniflakes, jet us adopt their plans in all probiema- 
tic queftions ; let us even copy their own expreffions, confining 
ourfelves to examine what ufe they have made of their exteniive 
knowledge, and the inferences they draw from it: this will be an 
homage paid to their toils and talents. Why fhovld I prefent ina 
borrowed drefs thofe things which muft lofe their energy under my 
pen? By giving their objections, as they have prefented them to 
the world, I fall fereen myfelf from the charge of having endea 
voured to weeken them; nay, will not my argument appear more 
forgble, 
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forcible, when the confequences that lead me to the proof of divine 
revelation, are drawn from the very difcoveries and truths penn’d 
down by our philofophers ? 

But the chief merits of this worthy man of the world is 
that a laudable fpirit of moderation and modeft diffidence, 
two qualities feldom met with amongft authors, efpecially 
polemic ones, breathes throughout the whole work. We are 
confident, that our readers will not be difpleafed to find here 
fome paflages relative to Chriftian telerance, which is the 
author’s principal theme. 

‘* What right have the minifters of religion, building on fpiritu- 
alities, to perfecute thofe whom their arguments cannot convince ? 
ls exterior violence the means of perfuading the minds and deters 
mining the will of man ? Would the Creator, who receives from 
a true Chriftian an ‘homage the more pure as it is moft free ; 
would God, I fay, be pleafed with a worfhip merely outward, with 
a forced fubmiffion which the heart difowns whilft the tongue ex- 
prefles it ?” 

After extra&ting from Buffon’s Natural Hiftory the proofs 
which the French Pliny urges to demonftrate that we all 
{pring from the fame ftock, the author exclaims. ‘* How 
glorious the thought! how well nature profoundly ftudied 
chimes with the holy text to convince us of that pleafing 
truth it is on that notion that Chrift has founded the whole 
of his moral—Dilize proximum tuum ficut te ipfum. And who 
is that neighbour ? The Samaritan, the Jew, the Pagan, 
the African, the Hottentot, no Jels than your countryman 
and your deareft friend ; becaufe in reality you are their 
brother, we all are branches fhooting from the fame tree, 
and ditperfed over the globe. Were men to be fully con- 
vineed of this ufeful truth, far from deftroying, they would 
relieve each other by mutual fervices, The difference of 
climates, manners and cuftoms would only prevent a dange- 
rous confequence, but love would ever bind together all the 
children of that immenfe family.” 

We thall difmifs this article with our hearty wifhes that 
this true philanthrophift may get many profelytes, owning at 
nr gg time that our hopes are by no means equal to our 
wifhes. 





Des Moyens, &c.—On the Mean: which the Art of Phy fics 
may inake Ufe of to multiply one particular Sex more 
than the other. By M. Saury, M. D. Paris. . With 
*his Epigraph 

Quod medicorum oft promittant medici. 


Whether 
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Whether this curious naturalift fticks to the letter-of the 
above motto, and promifes no more than his advice can 
bring about, we leave our readers to judge, and put it if 
they lift to the teft of experience, which we will enable 
them to do, by fetting down two of this curious phyfician’s 
pretcriptions, obferving previoufly, that the ground the av- 
thor builds upon is the following maxim: amongft rational 
beings and other living creatures, that of the two individu- 
als whole gencrative faculty is the moft powerful at the time 
of the conception, gives his or her fex to the foetus: this 
once granted, the Doétor prefcribes thus : 


Fir Natural Mears, (For he affigns fome moral ones slfo which 
will be better read in the Book itfelf.) 


** Let us fuppofe that the hufband is not fo amoroufiy inclined 
at his wite, and withes to have a boy ; in fuch cafe, the wife fhall 
feed on vegeiables, very thin broths, drink hitie or no wine, thus 
her ftrength and vigour will abate, and the will meet with lefs ar- 
dour the emb:aces of her hufbanc. 

‘* The latter 1s to make ufe of t's beft wine mixed with a fufi- 
cient quanuty cf water; eat mut.on, partridges, and other meats 
roafied ; drink every morning fafling, one third of a potion, being 
an infufion of a diachm of bitter wort in a pound of water, the 
fame quantity before dinner, and the fame before fupper. If he 
is of acold conilitution, he may at the end of a fortnight undertake 
the work, and, provided he avoids ali manner of excefs, attain the 
withed-for end. A decoétion of bark, or an infufion of the bitter 
wood of Surinam, is a good fuccedaneum to the bitter wort. 

** If, on the contrary, you wiih for a girl, reverfe the regimen, 
and it will produce the defired effedt. 


: Second Natural Means. 


** A man in the hey-day of life, if he would have boys, mutt 
marry a woman much older than himfeif, Twenty years expe- 
rience have convinced a naturalift, that in Silefia they had a far 
yreater number of females than males among the horned and other 
cattle, as wellas the birds, fowls, &c. The old cows conftantly 
yielded him the greateft quantity of males, the old bulls of fe- 
males ; a young cock, two pullets to one hen, &c. In general, the 
breed refembled in fex that of the parents which happened to be 
the youngeft, and when both were of the fame age, the number of 
males end females were nearly equal. If the difference of age hath 
io poweriul an. influence on the fexes of the engendered animals, 
nature certainly points out to us the means of multiplying one 
fex more than the other.” 


We remember a foreign quack, who a few years ago ad- 
vertited in our daily papers, that he was mafter of a fecret of 
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hegetting boys or girls at pleafure ; in our humble opinion, 
Dr. Saury differs from him, in that only he fets down rules 
which he thinks of great efficacy, and gives thein gratis, pro 
bono publica, whilft the former meant only to cheat and bene- 
fit by his impofture. Nevertheleis, as the Reviewer fpeaks 
only from his own experience, as to the fecond rule, in that 
being feveral years older than his wife, he conftantly had 
boys, and nohing but boys, he will not pretend to give his 
award againft the do&trine, well remembering the old adage, 
Exceptio firmat regulam. 


This Catalogue of Foreign Books to be continued in cur 
next. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Authors of the London Review. 


Gentlemen, 

In your lait month’s Review, I read with concern your ftriftures 
oma performance which feems to deferve a very different treatment, 
I mean Mr. D.’s Oration de Prim, Civitat. 

Admitting your verbal criticifms to be well founded, they neither 
authorize nor vindicate fuch feverity of invective, and fuch undi- 
ilinguifhing cenfure. By all the rules of diftributive juftice, along 
with the defeéts, you fhould have pointed out the beauties in the 
cration, which, in the opinion of {ome competent judges of claffi- 
cal merit, are much more predominant. 

Patres noflrum, though, perhaps, defenfible, will be changed 
with advantage tor patres noffri. 

Cubernari for gubernare is manifeftly an error of the prefs, and 
not a mifconception ia Mr. D.’s head, as you feverely infinuate ; for 
the paflage wherein it appeafs is an elegant quotation from a claflic, 
and as fuch is printed in Italics. 1 recolleét the paflage, and believe 
it to be taken trom Livy. ‘ 

Well knowing, gentlemen, your weight in the republic of Jet- 
ters, and feffible that in this inftance you have, though without 
intending it, injured a performance which many of the impartial 
public approve, 1 hope you will have the goodne/s to infert the 
above, as the opinion at leaft of one who has read the oration re- 
peated times with fatisfaétion, and who numbers himfelf with plea- 


lure among your feithful correfpondents and conftant en ‘ 


To 


































208 Anfwers to Correfpondents, 


To the Editor of the London Review. 
$1 Rk, 


I}! would it become any one to enter the lifts of controverfy 
againft a perfon who hath fo little regard to decency as your cor- 
ref{pondent J. S. whom I fufpeét to be no other than the redoubted 
metaphyfical Quixote in leading-ftrings, Philalethes Rutticans, 
alias the Rev. Jacky Shepherd. 

Secured by the higheft certainty that reafon can give, I, one of 
thofe whom J. S. in truly Hudibraftic rhetoric, calls ‘* the whole 
clan of /lecpers,” defy him and his brethren, the dreamers of an in- 
termediate ftate, to give more than a bare plaufibility to the argu- 
ments of his fraternity. 

With due acknowledgments for his kindnefs and readinefs to in- 
firuét me in the two languages, of which he feems to know but lit- 
tle, I muft beg leave to refer him to the three concluding veries of 
the fixteenth chapter of St. Luke, and without the leaft ** vio- 
lence” to affix my fignature. Y. 


Anfwers 19 Corre{pondents. 


From the multiplicity of letters, and their coming to hand fo late 
in the month, the editor has not had it in his power to take the 
fenfe of his afivciates in refpect to the congratulations of fome, 
or the remonftrances of others; he, however, takes this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the receipt of favours under the follow- 
ing fignatures. M. Macgreggor.—L. B.—A Friend to Litera- 
ture.—X. Y.—A Second Kemonftrance.—H.—A. B.—A Que- 
rift\—A Critical Obferver.—H. Wefton.—An Occafional Cor- 
a pondent.—A Minute Inveftigator.—D, D,—S,—H. N.—and 

OFruS. 











